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Cleopatra Terrace, Mammoth Hot Springs 
Yellowstone Park 
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NATURE'S 


MASTERPIECES 


Yellowstone Park abounds in them 


Nowhere else may the same won- 
derful geysers, hot springs, canyons 
and giant peaks be 
such combination. Finest region in 
America for your Summer Vacation. 


enjoyed in 


Visit YELLOWSTONE PARK en route 
to Puget Sound or Alaska 


Northern Pacific Railway 


For booklets, rates and full information write 
A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
ALASKA - YUKON—PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 1909 
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For a long tour in foreign lands—along the 
Riviera or the valley of the Rhine, or through 
the “far West—your car must be one you can trust. 
Examination is not surety enough—you can’t see the 
quality of steel. Practical tests are not severe enough. 
The only test you can rely on is the reputation of the makers 
and the car. Here are two significant facts: 
The Makers of th 
erected the first 
ive been making 


Haynes cars for thirteen years. 


place on the American team in tl 


anderbilt Cup Race against special cars of double its power, and in 


1e Cup Race itself, its perfect regularity and 
ere the feature of the day. No harder test of a car has beet 
mn the Haynes quali d 


| reliability 
abroad or at home the H ivi 


or short tours 
car you can trust. 


egies when you buy a Haynes you buy America’s bes 
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e Haynes Automobile built the first American 
American automobile factory, and 


wonderful enduranc: 
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E..in the revolver and aS in “the shot—these fe¢lings 
“ive in the minds of hundreds of men, who, armed ‘with 
SMITH. @& WESSON, have come successfully obt of 
hard skirmishes at close range. All SMITH © WESSON re- |} 
volvers are famed for their shooting power and their reliability, — 






























revolver can impart, 


“book for the SMITH && WESSON monogram and name on. iets 
and barrel of the revolver you buy. No others are i 


Our Catalogue"! The Revolver’*—Sent Free omk 
aa teecmniaITH © WESSON 

adWiccwsetage Street | Sprin 
; Pacifie Coast Branch, 1346 Park Street, Blam: 
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Shaving 


Williams *siicr 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face“ 
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lather but no other 


NY soap W ill make a soap makes 
that peculiar, creamlike, soothing, refreshing lather 
that tor nearly 


three-quarters of a century has 
distinguished Williams’ Shaving Soap. Our new, strong, 


handsome, heavily nickeled box with hinged top 1s 
greatly appreciated and admired. 

Willian SI g Sticl S g Cak id ever S 4 imps f 
Willian Shaving Stick ik t Luxury S ving Soap (tria . f tor ¢ haves. Addre 


rHE J]. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in the leatherette-covered metal box, as formerly 
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you know. 
And purchase the best paint you 
know of—““HIGH STANDARD.” 
You will profit by what you pay 
for both. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | MASSACHUSETTS 

} Porter and 7th St. Open surround 6 Lenox. In the Berkshire ills 
Niagara Hotel nai, facing park, Grartecien lake; Hotel Aspinwal > cactanstevinamaune ainteee 
rooms en suite with bath. Palm Garden, etc. es enery unsurpassed. Open June-Nov. O. D. Seavey, Mer 


NEW YORK, N. Y. New Ocean House Swampscott, Mass. Thoroughly 


modern. 30 min. from Boston. 


The business of a painter is to Grand Union ong Cupenite Srant Sees See. has patronage. Booklet. Ainslie & Grabow. 


j J ak "< j »tte 
_ hye ree es s oe aye rants at moderate prices. Baggage to and from sta. free. CONNECTICUT 

than the up-to-date painter who ‘ Quiet, Artistic. L ze, Tes Greenwich, Conn., 49 minutes from 
prefers his materials ready-for-use The Prince George fint’Rooms, ‘532 rooms with Edgewood Inn Niw'Vork, 


rooms with Send for booklet. Gar- 
¢ ; cast 9 ‘ 5 , rr age 1Stable accommodat s. D, P. Simpson, Manager. 
when made by a manufacturer baths. East 28th St., near 5th Ave. A. E. Dic k, Mgr. | ge anc able accommodation npson, Manager 


Hotel. 32d-33d St. & Park Ave. Famous ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
whom he trusts. Park Avenue for itscomfort and service. Central to | %. St. Regis Lake Camp Cottage 
everything. Pleasant for long stays. Cool in summer. ‘Paul Smith’s if . rey 
: 
§ 
} 
¢ 
4 


— 
HEN you arereadyto paint, 
W engage the best painter 

5 









( , » June stober 
Built around a Palm garden 14,000 sq. ft. Reed & Barnett. | | Through Pullmans we Ree I nee Ramee 
Hi 29th to 30th St. ver Se ac Lake. 7K 
Hotel Martha Washington tect waaison av.|Hotel Ampersand Lover, Seranse Lake. W. K, 
The famous woman's hotel. Thorough comfort. Moderate. 





LDN OTD 


Hill, Mgr. Late of Hotel Went- 
| worth, New Castle, N. H. Address 1180 Broadway, N. Y. 
{ ith Ave, and 55th St. 3 ° Lake Placid. A first-class ho’ 

af 8 i st-clas tel 
The New Wellington blocks from Central Park, i The Grand View with all modern appointments, 
under efficient and permanent management. Golf, Ten- 
| nis, Fishing. Boating and all other Adirendack amuse- 
‘ 8ist St. and Columbus Ave. Quiet| ments. Enjovment and contentment. Thos. Parkes, 
Hotel Endicott family hotel. Adjoining finest parks, | Mgr., N. Y. address Town and Country, 289 4th Ave. 
museums and drives. Coolest location, European,$1.50 up. 


Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Remodeled and newly furnished throughout. 300 rooms 
with bath, $2 upwards. J. F. Champlin. 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
TORONTO, CANADA and ten Cottages offer unrivaled 
The Queens Safest hotel in Canada. Telephones in Hulett House comforts for those seeking a restful 


every room. 100 suites with baths, S¥mmer outing. H. W. Buckell, Prop. 


Faces lake and surrounded by beautiful gardens. SARATOGA, N. Y. 
TROY, N. Y. $75,000 improvements this 
aa - New Congress Hal year, entire new plumbing. 


Rensselaer New. Modeled after Old English Inn. accommodates 1000. Cuisine unequalled. 


Court yard in tile an artistic wiumph. 


Grill. Fireproof. Suites with bath. European Plan. CONEY JSEAN® 
Whittier Inn Seagate, L. I. Luxuriousand comfotta 


able. mh hel Bathing and Tennis. Cui- 
sine the Best. $4 per day and upwards. Rooms with bath. 


Summer Resort Hotels NEW JERSEY 
— Chatham. Strictly modern. Shady 
‘The Fairview Chatham, Strictly modern, Shad 


| lawns. of water. All amuse- 
{ments. Near N. Y. Our own garden. Moderate rates. 
| 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. CANADA 





Gives Best Results 


It is made of ingredients that 
combine most perfectly for paint 
efficiency. 

It is mixed and ground by the 
most powerful and skillfully ad- 
justed machinery and reduced to 
the finest texture known in paint- 

making today. 

That is why it spreads better, 
covers more, wears longer, wears 
down to smoother, cleaner surface 
for repainting, and keeps that 
bright, fresh ‘‘wzez /ook’’ that is 
characteristic of every ‘‘HIGH 
STANDARD” job. 

Look for the ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ 
—your protection. 


the most valuable of all 





sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 





CHOPS, STEAKS, 
ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 
SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
SOUPS and CURRIES— 


at Bretton Woods in $ H One of the best Summer Hotels in 

The Mount Washington the heart of the moun- The Victoria Canada, situated on Lake Deschene, 
tains. Pure air. Pure water. Health. Comfort. Open July15. | eight miles from Ottawa, the Capital. Good boating, 
s + eae : bathing, tennis. Write for particulars to Jumes K. 

June 29-Oct.7. Direct trains oF , I - 

The Mount Pleasant tha N. Y. mia Syitchobs ta Paisley, Grand Union Hotel, Ottawa, Canada. 
hotel grounds. Ascent of Mt. Washington twice daily. and Cottages, Digby, Nova Scotia. Ex- 
and Cottages, Jefferson, N. H Lour Lodge ceptional he: althfulne ss. No flies, mos- 

The Waumbek June to October. Garage. A, J. | Witoes or hay fever. For rates, etc., Aubrey Brown, Mgr. 
Murphy, Manager, Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J. NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC. CANADA 
Camp Algonquin A ees ae aoe ag 4 Glen Villa Inn June 1 to Sept. 15, 200 guests. Beauti- 

quam sake, olderness, N. . 
Edwin De Meritte’s Schooi, 180 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 





all are improved by the 
judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


Beware of Imitations. 


ful lake. Golf. Tennis. Fishing. 
Casino, orchestra. Booklets. G. A. Le Baron, Proprietor. 








There is a Lowe Brothers product for 


every paint- and varnish- purpose, and a ( HIS list of hotels is composed of only the 
— ee a a aoe ¢ best in each city, and any statement made 


awrite for our interesting fact-book can be absolutely relied upon. Travelers 
Paint and Painting.”” Mailed free. 


, £ ™ 8: 2 
mentioning the fact of having selected their Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature, 
The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers—Varnishmakers 
Dayton, Ohio 
New York—Chicago— Kansas City 





stopping place from these columns will be as- John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
sured excellence of service and proper charges. 











OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 West ieee Point) 
Thirteenth Street, New York, will furnish, The GRISWOLD. NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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. P ° ° : B. H. YARD, Manager 
Try the Worth of no free by mail, information and if possible Open from June to October. Entirely a new hotel ° ! 
booklets and time tables of any Hotel, Re- Everything new—furnishings, bedding, linen, silver, &c uy a ome in exas ; 
: 4 : Solid mahogany furniture throughout. One hundred 
sort, Tour, Railroad or Steamship Line in bathroom suites. THE FINEST SUMMER RESORT - 
1 ‘ HOTEL IN AMERICA. Address, B. H. YARD, Mgr | 20 Acre Fruit and 
* the United States or Canada. , low Y ; 


11 Broadway, New York, until June 15; after that date 
address at The Griswold. 











Truck Farm for $500 
$10 CASH 
$10 PER MONTH 
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Fer TWO FREE 
WEEKS 

Prove at our expense that it will 
do everything that any $150 to 
$375 Adding Machine can do 
(except print footings) and do it 
Quicker. It adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides, etc., up to 
929,999,999 the full capacity of 
any machine. 


Why pay 
$150 to $375 


for an Adding Machine when 
the Rapid Computer —at only 
$25—is built of the same high- 
class materials and expert 
workmanship, and is sold 
under an equally strong 
guarantee? 


Hay: The ace Computer 


~~ 
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, DO YOU We want Students, Teachers, Bookkeepers 
( 


or any live man to take omer for the Best 
§ Made-to-Order $20. Suit of Clothes in 
¢ WANT T America, You will be liberally paid fora 


2 MAKE few hours of your time introducing our 


? Guaranteed Clothing. Write for our spe 
cial proposition (a Complete Course in 

MONEY ceneenanenay ind a Suit of Clothes Free), 
ILY? lso Instructions, Samples and Territory. 
EAS Davidson & Co., 153 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


LlLBPPLIPI_P_P&?RLE LLE_QU eer  eEOeOeOeOesessosoaem™sS 


PATENT SI 


>! Our Hand Book on Patents, T'rade-Marks, 
ete., sent free. Patents secured through 
‘| Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
? SOIrENTIFIC AMBRICAN 

‘ MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 

‘ Brancn Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
5 
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NOW is the time to get our 
Catalogue and Prices on 


Launches and 
Engines 


Immediate } 
Delivery 


We pay 6% in- 
terest on your in- 
stallments and 
taxes on farm until 
purchase price is 
paid. 

Soil fertile, lo- 
cation exceptional, 
financial advantages great, future de- 
velopment and rapid enhancement in 
values certain. 

Farms are located in Cass and 
Marion counties, most desirable sec- 
tion of Texas, within mile and half of 
railroad station. Schools and churches 
convenient; ideal weather, healthful 
climate, sure prosperity. 


ern 
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adds within one Western 

Can't make an ¢ Sir . . 

tion; has a pate ge Launch & Engine 57 ithe: Soy Mameadiiciaaty -Silapaiak: haga 

found in any other addin Works sateen th oak tains” cae 
i ’ \~ ‘ “~~ Atrnr* arr LS n~ pe u fl ™ Sl 

why it can be Legit it a low — rhae s Michigan City, Ind., 326 Harbor St LRPLPPDLD LP LDP DDS s~ nr. “sr ms 

why it is yuk er =o my arge machin 








and more easily oper 


Prompt action greatly to your advantage. 
ONE turn of the. resetting knob 
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PARRARARARRARRR nnn “M k M Whi ] y Pl ! >) “Young man, go West.’ The Lone Star 
on side of machine, and it is a e oney lie ou ay. ») State ts the place 
ready wae — next problem. [et d H hi M cic io to Colorado for your outing. Before you return buy 
# wel you a Rapid Computer exprew cre Tes “we! & Study Homoeopathic Medicine 3 tii ieccireie iota jit tua st penver, fom goto aes 
ans 3 ee “ 2 ee ee ; er acre vo é ’s profits on the investme i 
ike all the risk. Catalog Free Homeopathic physicians are demanded by many towns per vere sak teed ar's profits 9 # inves 7 ment wil ,§ | TEXAS LAND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
.) . that are sti supplies ahnemar “Medics Cc € f-\ = ? * 4 
RAPID COMPUTER COMPANY Pepi lent co applied, | Hahven yen Has licine. C. Henry } BAP and land leaflet, | GEO. HL ‘HEAFFORD, 277 § Suite 725, Wilson Building, DALLAS, TEXAS 
163 Lake Shore Road Benton Harbor, Mich. cere Gacenmerss a i ; . ‘ Dearborn ‘Street, Chicago, Ills. 
Wilson, registrar 3129 Rhedes Avenue, Chicage tl i s 
app OOOO CCC CCC COC OCC COCO FO a ttt ttt eit DALAL 
ces * * a 
ces See also 
we ma verusements assirle next page 
1as 








1g, SAVINGS BANKS REAL ESTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, MACHINERY WATCHES and JEWELRY 








1S FOU R PER CENT on savings This bank is backed by OPPORTUNITIES IN A NEW “Paci le aflet TELEGR ak TAUGHT e ha agg H gh rg a AC ES, bee ads of all 
= a ¢ apital f Si 0) and is managed by a board of di lescriptive of the country along the Pacif ya exten- The Omnigr ma ds autiful effe s make, and materials are 
rectors composed of some of the most successful and sub- sion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pa Railway Un- standard key and sounder. Ser sage t inexpensive se nd stamp for tlus ra d pamphlet and 
stantial men in Pp tsburch. Itisasound, conservative bank. usual openings are offered in South Dakota, North Dakota any speed just asa : $2 uy price list S. O. Barnum & 8 Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
\ good bank for savingsaccount. Write forthe book Montana, Idah« <a Washington, in farming, stock-raisir circular free. Omnigraph Mfg hey dt N.Y = ae 
he Union Savings Bank, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. Pa. and mercantile business. Le s t free on request F. A - 
for Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicage W.S.H 











See, Caneel Pee caer hentekGe. POR SALl COLLECTIONS 
ir : ' , - DR — a ‘ : t for 
OA FACTORY FOR SALI I tr Marie oO} or D. B. Stand Dead Bea B. D. stands for Bac 
: B TS ( ALIFORNIA If you are tire f vinters a Penna. Ry.. B. & O. Rr. O Cent Ry... and ¢ River Debts W I ud Debts from Dead Beats every 
NN. CANOES w ( I n Canoe Name Plate are le a self-supporting at profitab me in a beautif 1,000 feet floor space ‘ H. P. power here for er Day ‘ ur ect y a “ 
ight, strong, | graceful. handsor finish and vu lle ne the ely Oaks, where fl ‘ pla I g f I gare Lod I I 
lines. Qualit rrectness of models sranteec tables grow the year round, write Los Molinos La rate. W make ont 
1 | gus l i x - alate ' \ Fra ke ( 1 a La 
d Free illustrat Fr n request. Agencies all large par Molinos, Tehama ( ty, ( na k rancis I 
——$—————— cities, Old T anoe Co., 75 Middle St., Old Town, Me booklet Buffa N pie . 
‘ IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLI} 








Small Advertisements Classified 





AUTOMOBILES and SUNDRIES 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES of every description. 
Lamps, Generators, Gas Tanks, Speedometers, Plugs, 
Coils, Batteries, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, 
at prices that no other house can compete with. Cata- 
logue free on request. Reference any Commercial Agency 
or any Buffalo bank. Centaur Motor Co., 49 Franklin St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS. Sell our Reservoir Dustless floor and carpet 
brushes, in stores, schools, residences, public buildings, 
hotels, halls, field unlimited; reduce dust 97 per cent., 
actual test; gold medal at St. Louis World’s Faiy; strictly 
guaranteed; big margin and great seller; opportunity to 
build great trade; exclusive territory; no competition. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., Dept. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 





“AUTOMOBILE COMFORT’’—that’s a booklet that 
will put you in touch with one of the greatest of inventions 
for automobiles—the ‘Rough Rider’ Spring Cushion does 
away with all rough riding—makes you enjoy yourself. 
Write today for “Automobile Comfort.” The Tweedy- 
Randolph Co., Gen. Agents, 2010 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


KIBLINGER AUTOMOBILE, $250. Built on honor, 
sold under guarantee. Speeds to 25 miles an hour. 25 
to 50 miles on one gallon gasoline. Wood wheels, cushion 
tires, double chain drive. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Dept. T., W. H. Kiblinger Co., Auburn, Ind. 

WHEN IN NEW YORK place your car in our Garage 
—the largest and most complete in the world. Everything 
in automobile supplies and clothing. Largest repair de- 
partment in New York. Wyckoff, Church & Partridge, 
Broadway at 56th St., New York. 

FORTY HIGH GRADE SECOND HAND AUTOMO- 
BILES FOR SALE. Steam, electric and gasoline; full 
list on application; prices ranging from $200 up. James 
Plew, 240 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














I'LL HELP YOU MAKE MONEY. Wanted imme- 
diately, an honest, energetic man or woman in every 
town, to commence work at once. Experience unneces- 
sary. Permanent employment and one of the most lib- 
eral big money-making propositions ever offered. $3 to 
$5 or more a day sure. Don’t put it off. Write now for 
full particulars and expensive samples free. T. M. Say- 
man, 2141 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FORTUNE IN GARY, IND., PROPERTY. U.S. Steel 
Co. investing 100 million there. We want representatives 
to sell lots on time payments. Agents making $100 a week. 
Pittsburgh Land Co., First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, frames 15c, sheet pictures 
le, stereoscopes 25c, views Ic. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
and Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. 











AGEN IS make big money selling our new sign letters for 
office windows, store fronts, and glass signs. Any onecan 
put them on. Write to-day for a free sample and full partic- 
ulars. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark St., Chicago, NL 





SUCCESS AUTO $250. Alter Len yeurs’ iavor a periect 
steel tired Auto buggy, runs 25 miles an hour, good hill 
climber. Write for particulars. Success Auto Buggy 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 532 De Baliviere Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


HILL CLIMBING PUMPS for 0304. White Steam 

cars, put on complete with hand vaive on dasher, $30. 

Price of parts ready to attach, $25. Send for circular. 

Edw. S. Clark, Freeport St., Boston, Mass. 
GUARANTEED AUTO STORAGE BATTERIES AT 

MFRS.’ PRICES. Cash withorder. Suitable for 2cyl.(or 

Sy ey for 4 (or more) cy1., $20.00, f. o. b. Detroit. 
. M. Roehm, 91 W. Woodbridge, Detroit, Mich. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SPIRAL SPRINGS make auto- 
mobiling a luxury. Don’t be a nervous wreck after a long 
ride. Sixteen-page bookiet free. Attached by any handy 
man. The Graham Co., 911 Downing Bldg., N. Y. City. 

SEE OUR DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 26 
OF COLLIER’S, June ist. You will be interested and 
can obtain a better idea of the immense business we are 
doing in high-grade second-hand automobiles. We are 
mechanics and can buy right. Send for our illustrated 
catalogue and benefit by our ten years’ automobile ex- 
perience. Nyberg Automobile Works, 2471 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

NEW AND SECOND HAND CARS of nearly every 
make; Foreign and American, $150. to $3000. Automobile 
supplies at cut prices. We handle everything pertaining 
to an automobile. List on request. Times Square Auto- 
mobile Co., Largest Automobile Dealers and Brokers in 
the world. New Main Entrance 1599-160) Broadway and 
at 215-217 W. 48th St., N. Y. Cit. 

WATRES SIGNAL GONG is just what every motorist 
needs. Always dependable, blows by reserve power 
whether engine is running or not, without hands—‘‘just 
a touch of the toe.” Write for circular. Watres Mfg. 
Co., 1129 Broadway, New York. 


























MOTOR CYCLES, SPORTING GOODS 


MERKEL MOTORCYCLE, Spring frame, spring fork. 
long wheel base and positive grip control. Simple con- 
struction and highest efficiency. Best money can buy. 
Every part built and guaranteed by us. [Illustrated cata- 
logue giving complete details and prices sent free on re- 
quest. Merkel Motor Co., 1112 26th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE TO FISHERMEN. 198 page book filled with 

valuable suggestions to anglers and salt water fishermen. 

Shows the most effective tackle for every kind of fish. 
Cc 


Send 6c. actual postage. Clark- ‘Horroct <8 Co., Utica, N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


THE BEST PAYING PROFESSION now open to women 
is, without doubt, that part of dermatology which consists 
of facial and scalp treatments and electrolysis(the removal 
of superfious hair, moles, warts, etc., by the electric needle), 
and Mrs. Gervaise Graham's method is conceded every- 
where to be superior to all others. Mrs. Graham teaches 
this method, also manicuring and hair-dressing, and as- 
sists her graduate pupils to secure positions or to start in 
business for themselves. Established 20 years. Call or 
write for particulars. Mrs, Gervaise Graham, 1475 Mich- 
igan A Chicago, Ill. 

UR) BOXES for gloves, ties, jewelry, hand 
kerchiefs, collars, 35c. upward. Original and Japanese de- 
signs. The Otoko lamp shades, screens and trays all sizes. 
Catalog free. The Otoko Co., 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
LET ME HELP YOU SAVE YOUR OWN MONEY. 
My experience as an Asst. Supt. in Industrial Ins. for 11 
years and 8 months will be of value to you. Send 10 cents 
for bookle Address Levi Ambler, Box 367, Lebanon, Pa. 

POSITIONS OPEN for educated, cultured ‘women, to 
travel and introduce a home course on the fine and decora 
tive arts. State full particulars and compensation expected 
National Art Society, 355 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


POULTRY and PETS 


PIGEONS. High flying, swift performing tumblers, 
$2.50 per pair. White homers, breed white squabs, $4.00 
per pair. Catalogue. Kanawha Pigeon Lofts, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. ¥ 

FANCY PHEASANTS, all varieties. Ornamental water 
fowl: Flamingoes, Cranes, Storks, Swans, Geese, Ducks. 
Live Game, Game Birds, etc. Write for pricelist. Wenz & 
Mackensen, Yardley, Pa.; Agtsfor Jul.Mohr,Jr., Germany. 


“THE DIRECT LINE TO POULTRY SUCCESS is to 
profit by the experience of experts. Investigate our co 
operative plan which gives you an interest in our busines ss 
and the free advice of our Poultry Specialists. Park & 
Pollard, 137 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


YOUNG PEOPLE WANTED in every city and town to 
sell post cards. Start you in business with stock and out 
fit. No money required 2c, stamp for sample and particu 
lars. Puritan Post Card Co., 1é0 Summer St. sJoston 

HIGH GRADE SALESMAN to carry our Souvenir 
Postals on Big Margins. Note our prices. Comics or 
telegram cards 100 at 60c.; 1,000 at $5.00. Art cards 100 at 
$1.00; 1,000 at $8.00. Leather cards, hand painted, and 
many other catching novelties Write for special proposi 
tion. BoothWallace Co. 90-155 W ceri Saal! Chicago Ul. 

SHEAHAN'S GOOD MOTTO POST CARDS. Fascinating, 
uplifting, educating. inspiring. Send Ay cents for twelve 
sample. One hundred to dealers for $1.25. F ive hundred 
for $5.00 express paid—One hundred subjects Wonderful 
sellers. Will you be my agent in your town? Write to 
day. M.T. Sheahan, Dept. C., Boston, Mass. 

“46 SOUVENIR POST CARDS, beautifully colored 
comics, art scenery, etc., and large catalogue, 10c. W«* 
list ~ handsomest line of embossed cards ever produced. 
Ww. J. Dick kson Co. o. , Dept 50, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Music 


SONG POEMS WANTED, ALSO MUSICAL COMPO 


















































SITIONS. We pay royalty, publish and popularize. We 
compose and arrange mé lody free of charge. Send us your 
work. Established 1863. Geo. Jaberg Music ‘ 2 


West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, O. 


AMUSEMENTS, LATEST NOVELTIES 


NIR PLAYING CARDS, of Niagara Fa and 
52 views, beautifully reproduced, differ 

on every card. Highest grade playing cards, only 

post paid. S.O Barnum & Son Co., Buffalo, N. ¥ 





TOSEEITISTO BUYIT. We want agents every where 
to handle our up-to-date faucet filter; sells at sight; exclu- 
sive territory; easy to carry; big profits; free sample fibre 
disk. Jones Filter Co., 243-A6 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

~ FORTUNES in selling our condensed perfumes and ex- 
tracts in tube form. Finest goods made. Free from 
alcohol, made by new process. Business permanent. No 
competition. Secure at once ge neral agency for your 
county. C. H. Stuart & Co.,7Stuart Block, Newark, N. Y. 

THOUSANDS IN USE throughout the world. $15.00 
“Gem” Adding Machine. very compact, elegant side line. 
Special offer to high grade agents. Automatic Adding 
Machine Co. , Dey t. 4, 332 Broadway, New York City. 


AGENTS MAKE. $200 MONTHLY SELLING APOLLO 
SWEEPER. Sweeps lawns, walks, stables, etc. Works 
like carpet sweeper. Write quick for exclusive territory. 
Greene Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Springfield, Ohio. 

A. A. IL. correspondent-repres-ntative wanted, for the 
livest, fatest, easiest money-making proposition of the 
year. Every prospect you visit is already a live inquirer. 
100% profits, and every sale a repeater. No other propo- 
sition you can take up will yield you anywhere near 
the quick, heavy, permanent profits assured by this. 
You’ll be special representative of a great corporation; 
one with national established trade, and the work is easy, 
clean, dignified, and vour eaten _permanent. Write us 
tonight, you’ll be glad you did. . M. Everett, Manager, 
2303 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS wanted to sell best Kettles in the world for 
Cooking, Steaming, Straining Food of all kinds; no more 
burned or scalded hands, or food wasted. Sample free. 
Write American Specialty Stamping Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE wants live 
agents now. If you can devote part or all your time to 
agreeable well paid work write us. Big commissions. 
prizes, crack-a-jack premiums, new schemes. Technical 
World Magazine, Chicago, Ill 

AGENTS & HARDWARE DEALERS can make hand- 
some profits selling Victor Pressed Steel Corners, for with 
them any one can quickly make their own screens. Sells 
on sight. Send 25c. for me set and full particulars. 
DiamondHardwareMfg¢.Co., 215Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa 


AGENTS MAKE 500% P ROF IT selling “Novelty Signs,’ 
Window Letters and Changeable Signs. Merchants buy 
10 to 100 on Sight. 800 varieties. Catalogue free. Sulli- 
van Co., Dept. G., 405 W. Van Buren St., C hicago, - Ill. 















































$25 PER W "EEK easily made by ladies or men “selling 
househo'd necessity that every woman uses. Particulars 
free. Myers Manufacturing Company, 29 Sheppard 
Building, Chicago. 


SOAP AGENTS making $50.00 we veekly selling our won- 
derful $1.50 Soap and Toilet Article Combinations with 
valuable Premiums for 35c. Crew Managers wanted. 
Buy direct of manufacturer. Profitable vacation work for 
students. Davis Soap Works, 22 Union Park Ct.,C hic "ago. 


EVERY KITCHEN needs a McCall Cover Holder. Our 
agents’ plans will help you sell 1 to 5 toevery housekeeper. 
Sell only 16 a day and you make $2. Ladies or men, write 
quick for territory to Mc Call, Box F, Dubuque, lowa. 


PORTRAIT AGENTS. Pillow tops, 50c.; portraits, 30c.; 
photo fans, photo hearts, photo holders, etc. Our new 
‘“*Pearliole” Portrait isa winner. Samples and catalogue 
free. Berlin Artists Asso tiation, 152-15 Lake St.,Chicago 


























WANTED, capable agents to handle new, high grade 
up-to-date articles; lightning sellers in all homes, offices, 
stores, shops; $3 to $10 daily guaranteed. Promotion 
assured. C, Thomas Mfg. Co., 24 V St., Dayton, O. 


FOR VACATIONS 


MOTOR BOAT FITTINGS AND MARINE SUPPLIES. 
We have been making these goods for 67 years. Weknow 
how and our prices are right. Send 10c. in stamps for our 
2488 page illustrated catalogue. Finest publication in the 
trade. George B. Carpenter &Co., 5th Ave. Bridge, ( thie g 

TENTS AND CAMP OUTFITS. We have been making 
these goods for sixty-seven years and we think we know 
how better than the rest. 6c. in stamps will bring you 
our 90) page illustrated catalogue. George B. Carpenter 
& Co., 5th Ave. Bridge, Chicago. 

















ARE YOU TIRED of cheap developing and printing ? 
We charge 5c. per film for developing 4x5. Other sizes 
in proportion, but we do the best work only. Printing, 
enlarging, Lantern slides, etc. Prices on applic ation. 
Jackson & Semme! Imeye r, 145 Ww ‘abash Ave. Chicago. 

KODAKS? We select the best your money will buy. Our 
experts in developing and printing insure success where 
others fail. We repair any camera made. Write for 
price list. L. F. Deardoff, 66 Ww abash Ave., Chicago. 

FOR OUTDOOR SPORTS AND PLEASURES. i2 
styles, Best Lenses, $5.00 to $28.50. Special glasses for bird 
study, mariners and travelers. Best lenses Write for il 
lustrated booklet C. Globe Optical Company, Boston,Mass. 

THE KAMERA SHOP, Auditorium, Chicago, does the 

‘finest Kodak work inthe world.” A half-price offer on 
Developing “‘ just to show you.” Samples and price-list 
for 2c, stamp. 

WEST CARRY POND CAMPS. Fly fishing guaran 
teed every day the entire season of Dead River region 
Moose, deer, bear, small game plenty. Free illustrated 
beo J G. Harlow, Dead River, Me. 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 








ALL EUROPE, 60 Tours take you anywhere $150 to 
$1,195. The oldest and best Fall Round The World 
Parties. Booklets for the asking Thos. Cook & Sor 
New York, London, et« 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDING MATERIALS 


BEFORE YOU BUILD, REPAIR OR BUY A HOUSE 


read our free Roof Book—zives all the facts about all the 
roofs. The life of your building depends on the roof 
Write for i Genuine Bangor Slate Co., Clover Bldg 
Faston, Pa 

DE-LIGHTED. To send you one of our Catalogs. How 
to beautify your front porch with our quaint old Colonial 
( imns A new departure From manufacturer to you 


direct Write to day Ma ed free toany addres Ameri 
can Column and Door Works, 3757 W abash Ave 


ART OBJECTS 


Chicago 


R ARTISTS. Cash paid for pen dr 





FOR THE HOME 


NEAR-BRUSSELS ART RUGS, $3.50. Sent to your 
home by express, prepaid. Made to cover the entire floor. 
Beautiful and attractive patterns. Made in all colors. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to wear. Woven in one 
piece. Both sides can be used. Sold direct, at one profit. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Send for free cata- 
logue showing goods in actual colors. Oriental Importing 
Co., B-2, 70 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CARBONAL, the Coal Tar Disinfectant, has become a 
household necessity. Kitchen sinks, drains, closets, and 
all noxious places are rendered safe and inodorous, Car- 
bonal kills germs, heals, cleans, disinfects, and purifies in 
the house, stable, kennel, and poultry house. Disintect- 
ing Outfit sent express paid on receipt of $1. Send 10c, 
for large Trial Bottle. National Coal Tar Company, 29; 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

FAMOUS PAINTING. Harry Roseland’s famous 
painting “The First Lesson” reproduced in twelve colors, 
size 20 x 27, sent for one empty Knox’s Gelatine box and 
ten cents in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Knox’s Gelatine is the only brand that is guaranteed to 
prove satisfactory or money refunded. C. B, Knox, 16 
Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. 

ASK YOUR HARDWARE DEALER for Lava or 
Volcanic Enameled Cooking Utensils. If he does not 
keep them, write to The Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co., 
Cleveland, O., Department No. 10, for catalogue. 

OLD CHAIRS MADE NEW with the Universal chair 
seat. You putthem on. Artistic—all tints. Strong, yet 
trimmed with scissors. Hammer and scissors only tools 
needed. All dealers 20 to 1c. Folder free. Eureka Chair 
Se sat Co., 135 Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y 

“FROZ SWEETS by Mrs. I. Rorer gives the 
newer recipes for ice creams and ‘ches frozen desserts. 
Also how to make two kinds of ice cream in one freezer 
at the same time. Address postal to North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUY A “TENNESSEE” RED CEDAR CHEST OR 
FUR BOX, and keep the moths from your furs and 
woolens. Write today for description and prices. John 
B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

OUR PORCH SWINGS take less room than hammocks, 
are much handsomer, and never wear out. Hung with steel 
chains, finished red or green, hold three people. Usually 
$10.50, my price $7.50 prepaid. Catalog of attractive nov- 
elties free. W.J. Pursell, 107 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMAN: Excellent opening with high grade con- 
cern for young man without experience wishing to take 
up sales work, salary $780 to start. Write us today. 
Hapgoods, 3 i Broadway, New York. 


SALESMEN WITH EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY. No 
beginners and no canvassers wanted. Several of our men 
are averaging over $1000 a month. Give references. 
John B. Duryea, 1447 New York Building, Seattle, Wash. 

LEARN Scientific Busit Letter-W riting by mail from 
man who built up half-a-million-dollar business. Big de- 
mand for good correspondents. Prospectus free. Page-Davis 
Se hool of Business Letter Writing, Dept. 19, Chicago, Ill. 

COLLEGE MEN. Make money during summer selling 
a necessity in a typewriter device. Quick sales. $25.00 
weekly easily made. Opportunity for few good men in 
cities. Give referenc McCollum Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


BOND-SALESMEN WANTED. A prominent New 
York City Realty Corporation desires First Class Repre- 
sentatives to handle, on commission, High Grade 7% 
Gold, Coupon Bonds, secured by selected New York City 
real estate. Bonds contain income participation clause 
giving holders 5% preferred division in earnings, mak- 
ing total possible yearly income 12%. Security and 
income features make these bonds a most desirable 
investment and insure ready sale. Underwriters Realty 

& Title Co., Dept. G, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 

SALESMEN with exc eptional ability to take orders for 
our fine custom-made suits, overcoats and trousers. Suits 
and overcoats from $12.00 up; trousers from $3.50 up. 
3344% commission paid. Large line of samples furnished 
free to those who can assure us that they mean business. 
Write a once with references to A. L. Singer & Co., 
Dept. 59, 173 Adams , Chicago. 


















































































































I AM PAYING $3000 yearly to one man handling my 
proposition on the side. Hustlers giving whole time make 
$30 to $600 monthly. No cash or experience necessary. A 
new plan of interesting reputable merchants. Address 
J. P. T., 408 Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMBITIOUS, industrious, well-dressed salesmen, desir- 
ous of earning $40.00 to 8200.00 weekly will be assisted in 
building up permanent business of their own. Addr 
with references, P.C.Kullman & Co., 68 Wall St., New York. 


DOES YOUR PRESENT INCOME SATISFY YOu? 
You can double it by taking The Sheldon Course in 
Scientific Salesmanship. One salesman says: ‘‘You added 
000 to my salary last year."’ Another states: ‘“‘A single 
de 2al closed by your me thod netted 50 times original cost.’ 
23,000 others, and nearly 1,000 firms are using it to increase 
sales and earnings All instruction by correspondence. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate. Write for more 
facts and proof. Sheldon, 1038 The Republic, Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL 


HIGHER SALARIES ARE PAID BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT for the same class of work than with private em- 
ployers. Hours short; pay good; chances of promotion 
excellent. Write for free list of positions. Also Mechan- 
ical Drawing and Languages taught at home. Massachu- 
setts Correspondence Sc hools, 195 BoylstonSt., Boston, Mass, 















“THE SCIENCE OF COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING. 
The leading textbook on Correct and Practical Bowuk- 
keeping. Price $2.00. Title page and references on re 
quest. Adolph Hirsch, Accountant, 640 Broadway, N. Y. 
ALUABLE INVENTION. Paragon Shorthand. Learned 
ina week. Produced by an expert stenographer; not by an 
amateur. $5,000 with Central Trust as guarantee. Paragon 
Shorthand Institute, Coliseum Park, New Orleans, La. 

MR. SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
European and World Tours in alternate years. 4th year. 
Round the world, sailing Oct. Ist, 8 months. Studies 
correlated with countries visited. Efficient preparation 
for college. 3 instructors. Prospectus. Porter E. Sar- 
gent, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass 














(COMMERCE and SHIPPING 


REMOVING WEST? Write us regarding reduced 


rates and through cars for household effects. Trans- 
continental Freight Co., 217 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 
Agencies in all principal cities 


REDUCED RATES on shipments of household goods to 
and from the West in Through Cars. Bekins Warehouses 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, etc. Write for 
rates and free maps of above cities. Bekins Household 
Shipping Co., 548 First Nations al Bank Bldg., Chicago 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, or anybody owning a 
camera, can earn extra money by representing us in their 
locality. Nocapital. Our proposition appeals to any one 
who takes pictures. F.T. King Co., Bromfield St., Boston. 

PHOTO-FINISHING FOR AMATEURS promptly by 
mail Expert workmen, best materials, highest grade 
work. Enlarging a specialty. Write for prices and special 
offers. Robt. Johnston, Dept. C, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

I DEVELOP AND PRINT FILMS. Use Velox only. 
Bromide enlargements 8 x 10, 50« Free advice to all cus 
tomers he w to improve their Negatives. Booklet, ‘‘Film 
Fi aults,” tells all. Price List. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 








i I ra A BEAUTIFUL PRINT IN COLOR, “The Bridge of St 
I ustrations; figure drawings Send stam] Angelo,” by Alvin Langdon Coburn. When suitably framed, 
er r particulars, Address “*Wish Olive a delight te the eye. Free with July Photo-Era, Lic. all 
Street, St. Louis, Mo news-stands, or from publisher, 381 Boylston St., Bostor 
nme Mi 
IN AN WERING THE k ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE for any wide-awake man 
working for a small income if he is willing to do some 
dignified hustling. We have a proposition to make to am- 
bitious men in every community, whereby he can earn 
from $250 to $15,000 yearly. The business is a secure and 
attractive one, and deserves your immediate inquiry. 
Write and we will tell you the whole story. You'll take 
it up at once. McCormack Real Estate Company, 802 
Times Building, New York. 


MAIL ORDER P EOP L E. "New « c vatalogue, eight hun- 
dred specialties, with your imprint. Orders filled direct, 
Choice of outfits. ‘Secrets to Mail Order Success” and 
full course of instructions free with outfits. Handsome 
Premiums free to send your customers. Pease Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A13, Buffalo, N. 


PRESERVE THIS NOTICE of Test Sheets of Life In- 
surance Economy: the best guide obtainable to learn the 
true condition of life insurance companies, and where safe 
life insurance can be secured at the lowest cost, price $2, 
postpaid. Address Walter C. Wright, Consulting Actuary, 
45 Milk St., Room 701, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISERS MAGAZINE. The Western Monthly 
should be read by every advertiser and Mail-Order dealer, 
Best ‘‘Ad School” in existence. Trial Sub. 10c. Sample 
copy free. Western Monthly,827 Grand Av.,Kansas C itv, Me, 


HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS ENTERPRISE clear 
ly shown by the Brokers’ and Promoters’ Handbook. An in- 
teresting and valuable booklet mailed free. The Business 
Development Co., 112 Nassau St., New York City. 

BE YOUR OWN Boss! Many make $2,000 yearly. 
You have the sameghance. Start Mail-Order Business 
at home. We tell you how. Very good profits. Every- 
thing furnished. won a. and particulars free. C. W, 
Krueger Co., 155 Wash. , Chicago, Il. 

CORPORATIONS ORG aH IZED under laws of anyState. 
Additional capital negotiated. No advance fee. Assoc iates 
furnished. Free booklet states many advantages. Corpora- 
tion SecurityCo.,Room 402, W entworth Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


~ BECOME A BROKER! Larger returns than from any 
other line of business. I will teach you without charge 
and you can make money while learning. Write at once, 
Frank E. Baldwin, P. O. Box 3088, Boston, Mass. 























$150,000.00 SECURES CONTROLLING INTEREST in 
a manufacturing concern established over fifty years ago. 

Address National Reputation, care of Post Office Box 724, 
Buffalo, i 2 


START A HIGH CLASS MAIL ORDER JEWELRY 
BUSINESS at your home, spare time and evenings. Little 
money needed. Big profits. Many make over $2000 per 
year. A $250,000 stock of high grade jewelry, diamonds, 
watches and silverware all listed in catalogs with your 
name on them. We fill all orders for you and charge you 
less than wholesale prices. Success almost certain with 
our new plan. Sample catalog and particulars free. Write 
today. National Jewelry Co., 701-163 State St., Chicago, 


SELL OUR SCHOLARSHIPS, 2000 schools and colleges 
all parts of country—or send us names of those going to 
tschool, Teachers, students and others can make big 
money during summer months. Can be done during ex 
tra hours. Liberal cash commission. Write to-day. 

Columbia School Agency, 362 Manhattan Bldg., Chic 














FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE. Practica! 500 page book 
by Francis Cooper, telling how money is secured for enter- 
prises. The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed 
by business menall over country. Two volumes, buckram 
binding, prepaid $4. Pamphlet and list of business boo.s 
free. Ronald P ress, 229 Broadway, New York. 


“WwW HERE SENATOR CLARK MADE HIS MILLIONS 
is the subject of a handsomely illustrated, copyright book 
that tells about an investment in the oe re- 
sources of one of the wealthiest sections of the U.S. An 
opportunity no one but Senator Clark could have offered 
you until now. We have arranged to distribute a limited 
edition of it free. Send fora copy to-day. A postal will do, 
It costs nothing, but reading it means more to you than 
you can realize until you receive it. O. B. Stanton & 
Son, 1552 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 


FINANCIAL 


CANADA THE LAND FOR SETTLERS AND INVEST- 
ORS. Send for our free book describing Western Canada 
and the great opportunities for homeseekers or those look- 
ing for safe and profitable investments. Our book proves 
by testimonials that those who have bought land from us 
during last 10 years have realized a profit of from 50 to 
200 per cent. With a capital of $1,000,000.00, of which 
$780,000.00 is paid in, we offer you every security and 
chance for investigation. Write today and ask for book 
19. Haslam Land & Investment Co., Regina, Canada. 

RARE OPPORTUNITY. Small aliotment. Detroit Gas 
& Coke Co., Ist Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds. Interest pay- 
able Febru¢ ary and August First each year, Denomination 
of bonds, $500. Price $450. each, and accrued interest 
yielding investor 5.55-+-%. Your order solicited for one 
or more bonds, subject to prior sale. Bonds delivered 
through any bank. Write Frank R. Blakeslee, + 
grade securities. 1030 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 

INCORPORATE your business. Charters procured. 
1,600 charters procured for my clients. Write for corpora- 
tion laws, blanks and forms, free, to former Ass’t Secre- 
tary of State, Philip C. Lawrence, Huron, South Dakota, 

TEN PER CENT. We have combined, by means of a 
holding company, two Western electric properties and are 
selling a small amount of 10% preferred stock. The prop- 
erties are now earning net profits of three times the pre- 
ferred dividends. Write to J. A. Arbogast, Akron, O. 

SIX PER CENT Gold Loan Certificates, in denomina- 
tions of $500.00 each, maturing June 30, 1909, secured by 
choice improved business property in San Diego. For 
sale at par and accrued interest. For further informa- 
on, apply to Sixth Street Bank, 540 Sixth St., San Diego, 

California. 

FOR SAFE INVESTORS 6% IRRIGATION BONDS, 
SECURITY 12 to 1. Write for circular and investi- 
gate. Young & Hamilton, Marquette Building, Chicago 
Ill. 

FIRST MORTGAGES bearing 6%, 7% or 8% Interest on 
Improved Seattle property for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. References: Puget Sound National Bank or 
commercial agencies. Osner & Melhorn, Seattle, Wash. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS, GOOD AS NEW AT SAVING OF 
0%; biggest bargains ever offered in slightly used type 
writers, thoroughly rebuiit and in perfect running order 
Machines shipped on approval for triai. We rent all 
makes at $3.00 per month, allowing rental on purchase 
price. Remingtons $20 to $60, Smith Premiers $25 to $55, 
Olivers $35 to $50, others $15 to $35. Send for special 
Flyer and catalog and save 50 Write at once Rock- 
well Barnes Co., 514 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, IIL. 

TYPEW RITERS. All makes. Big bargains now in 
machines. Positively Rebuilt with latest improvements. 
Best visible writer made, at great reduction. Factory re 
built. Guaranteed like new. Every machine warranted 
one year. Rebuilt Typewriter Co., 29 Dearborn St., Chicago 

PITTSBURG VISIBI MODEL 10 NEW Regular 
price $75.00. Our price $37.50. Shipped upon receipt of 
$17.50, baiance payable in 30 and 60 days. Model Type- 
writer Inspection Co., 200 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


PATENTS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. Our 
Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 Baltic Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for In 
ventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R.S. & A. 
B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C 
Established 1869 

PATENTS OBTAINED and Trade Marks registered. 
Moderate charges for careful work 






































Washing 





n,D.¢ Formerly Examiners U.S. PatentOfiice 





Our booklet on- 
cerning Patents” mailed free Calver & Calver, Attys., 
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YOUNG MAN! LET 


Me Help Make Your Fortune 


Here is a chance of a lifetime. A chance for you 
to build up an independent business in your own 
town or city, that will bring you an income of 
several thousand dollars a year. I have been 
wonderfully successful in the Mercantile Collec- 
tion Business. It offers better opportunities today 
than any other business or profession. I will teach 
you all that long experience has taught me—busi- 
ness methods and secrets worth thousands of 
dollars, A postal card brings you FREE booklet 
showing how to convert DOLLARS on other 
men’s books into CASH for yourself. Don’t 
wait until someone else gets your ter 
ritory. Write today. 

LOUIS M. WHITNEY, President 
WHITNEY LAW CORPORATION 
94 William 8t., New Bedford, Mass 





























Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles, all styles, strong, roomy,safe, com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM is the 
s best stocked in the West. Prompt 

* shipments. Illus, catalogue free. 
Michigan Buggy Co. , 306 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








«‘How to Remember’”’ 


Sent Free to readers of this periodical. 


MY BOOK ai 


You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Easy, inexpensive. 
increases income; gives ready memory for 
faces, names, business details, studies, conversat'on ; 
develops will, public speaking, personality, Send for Free Booklet, 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 771 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 














LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you want to earn $25 to $100 a week write 
for our beautiful prospectus, sent free. We 
teach you advertising thoroughly by mail. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address Either Office: 
Dept. 619, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 619, 150 Nassau St,, New York PAGE DAVIS 




















LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 
= yo Polytechnic Institute 


Horological Department 
Peoria, Illinois 
Form’ly Parsons Horological Inst. 
Largest and Best Watch School 
n America 
We teach Watch Work, Jewelry, 
Engraving, Clock Work, Optics. 
Tuition reasonable. joard and 
rooms near school at moderate rates. 
Send for Catalog of Information. 





































THE 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
jects for Teachers, Writers, Socia! Work. 
ers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers, and 
students desiring to finish either a High 
School orCollege course.One-half the work 
tor a Bachelor degree may thus be done, 
The University of Chicago 
Box A, Chicago, Ill. 











THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send onr Duplicator on 10 days’ trial 
FIRST—It proves OUR confidence in the machine 
SECOND—By personal use, YOU can positively tell, 
before buying, whether it 4neets your requirements 

> Each machine contains 16 feet of du 
plicating surface which can be used 
over and over again. 100 copies from 
pen written and 50 copies from type 
written original. Complete Duplica 
» size, $5.00. Take advantage 
trial offer. Felix K. Daus Du- 
slike Co., Dans Bldg., 111 John St., 

New York 
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EQUITABLE BANKING & LOAN CO. 
MACON, GA. i 
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) Only Woman Patent Lawyer 


P secures Perfect patents. Fifteen years 

most successful experience in large 

and intricate cases. Practice in all 
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EDITORIAL BULLETIN 


The Diary of a Small Investor 


@ Collier’s has long been painfully conscious of the cruelty 
practised upon guileless persons, chiefly wage-earners and 
others unaccustomed to business, by swindlers and thieves 
who operate as ‘‘wildcat”” mining companies and other fake 
investment schemers. We have tried diligently to think of some 
means of enlightening the public about these swindles. As one 
means to that end, we asked Mr. Elliott Flower of Chicago to 
study a few of the ‘‘investment’’ companies which advertise in 
the Chicago Sunday papers, and which have offices in Chicago. 
Mr. Flower conscientiously put himself in the position of a pur- 
chaser of stock. He went to the offices of several of these 
companies and talked to the promoters. He bought the stock, 
and then, to test its value, he tried to borrow money on the 
stock from various Chicago banks. Failing there, he further 
tried to test its value by asking the companies which had sold it 
to him to buy it back. Finally, he investigated some of the 
men who were given as references by these companies. His 
experience constitutes a most illuminating narrative of the way 
the innocent are being duped. He will tell about his recent ex- 
periences in a series of articles in Collier’s, beginning at a very 
early date. 


Up the Congo 


@ This week’s article by Richard Harding Davis explaining the 
‘“why’’ of the general concern over the Congo ‘‘Free’’ State 
will be followed soon by a third which will give a fresh and 
vivid picture of the physical appearance of the great river 
and the ports, from Boma to Leopoldville, which are but 
stations of the great trading company projected by the cynical, 
greedy, and capable King of the Belgians. The heart of the 
Congo is far away from the coast; hard to come at. Ivory 
and rubber come from the remotest parts of this Protectorate 
that is as big as all of Europe proper. To get to it, missionaries 
and traders and officers travel for months, in great river steam- 
ers, on dirty, narrow-gage railroad trains, by tin, ‘‘topenwork,”’ 
flat-bottom steamboats that forage their wood fuel as they go 
and, finally, by trail. Going over that long course, one recalls 
Stanley with a thrill. The article echoes the great river and 
the terrible significance of its traffic. 


Collier’s Fiction 
@. Criticisms of the short stories published in Collier’s are 
always welcome. Some time ago a special effort was made 
to get intelligent opinions on this subject. The effort succeeded. 
It can be deduced from the letters received that Collier's fiction 
pleases about sixty per cent. of the readers. Thirty per cent, 
roughly, mention the sheep and the goats without special 
enthusiasm. The other ten per cent are made up, about half 
and half, of those who occasionally find a story in Collier's 
that pleases them and those who regard the Collier fiction as 
quite hopeless. One discontented writer complained that a 
certain story’s ending was unsatisfactory. He said: ‘‘One story 
left the couple out at sea in a boat, and we would have liked 
them to gone home and seen their home life before they fell 
in [the seal.’ “Salt’’ and “artistic expression’ are lacking, 
wrote “H. W.,’’ of Coeur D’Alene; Collier’s fiction has fallen 
into a rut, “H. G.,’’ of Milwaukee, thought. All of this is help- 
ful. The editor welcomes such criticisms, as well as all plain, 


straight-from-home hints of what is pleasing and what is not. 
The letter to which a small prize 
will be published shortly. 


has been awarded, and others, 
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Every Niagara Frame 


Set up and all parts fitted and fastened to- 
gether before taking down for shipment. 
This is where our system excels and 
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has reported complete success. 
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for Booklet and full Information. 
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WHERE NEW SETTLERS ARE GOING 


Texas and the other Southwestern States combined re- 
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HAT WILL BE BEST, two generations hence, or 

three or four—fifty or a hundred years from now— 

for all the people? What will be best for both 

EpwarRbp Henry Harriman IV, and also the great- 

grandson of Anronio Dimitri, who arrived yesterday 

on the Oceanic and got a job digging ditches on the Union 

Pacific? What policy of to-day will most certainly insure to each 

of them, without toil so hard that it debases, a coat warm 

enough, with a dash of color if they wish it, and 

case food enough to satisfy? What will guarantee to 

ove each enough front yard for his cedars and_ his 

vines, enough south hill slope for his apple orchard and _ potato 

rows, enough prosperity to school his tiny two, or ten; and above 

that, enough to give him leisure for a little thinking, peace of 

mind for ,the reasonable pursuit of happiness, and the economic 

independence which will enable him to make the most of what is 

in him? Ought not some such vision as this, some such rough- 
and-ready rule, be the test for statesmen and their policies? 


EVERAL STATESMEN, by a coincidence which shows how 

completely our minds are focused on this one thing, chose, 
for their Memorial Day messages to the people, the same subject— 
the changing boundary line between the little old State capital, 
Bangor, Frankfort, or Little Rock, and that bulging dome at 
Washington. President RoosrtveLr laid down a policy of future 
extension of the Federal power, at the expense of State power, 
which is called, by a newspaper not given to hysterical overstate- 
ment, ‘tthe most revolutionary proposition ever put forward by 
a Chief Executive of the Nation.’’ Mr. Bryan at Norfolk, Sena- 
tor ForRAKER at Steubenville, and a powerful Republican, Chair- 
man Tawney of the Appropriations Committee, all cried out, in 
different keys and with varying notes, warning and protest against 
that extension of the Federal power which has already taken 
place. Of all these, this much may be said of that one who has 
the widest audience: his guess at what will be best for all the 


people a hundred years from now is a little more 
WHAT WILL 


sure to be suggested by a complete and uncon- 
BE BEST? "58 : ; 

scious sincerity. He has no reason to practise 
insincerity. His grip upon the hearts of this nation is such now, 


that if he, on any occasion, had said the opposite of what he did 
say he would not have diminished by a single unit the latitude 
and longitude of his popularity. He is not, like Mr. Bryan, 
under the necessity of hunting for flaws, of creating opposition, 
of refusing to admit approbation, if he should feel it, for the 
policies of the party in power. And the President is completely 
free from the suspicion which attaches to Mr. FoRAKER—may we 
do him no wrong in uttering it—that the Ohio Senator is not so 
much a disinterested statesman, with eyes fixed upon a hundred 
years hence, as an advocate for interests more concerned in Here 
and Now. Moreover, President ROosEvEL’T’s ethical impulses in 
the past have been such as to create confidence in them now 
On the whole, his guess at what must be for all an intellectual 
speculation, at what will be best for the fourth generation, has a 
big advantage over all others by reason of his sure disinterested- 
ness and his freedom from shackling conventions of thought. 
OVELTY NEED NOT TERRIFY. The mighty prominence of 
the source of this new idea will focus upon it the thought 
of the nation, and discussion of it will furnish interest in th 
fabric of our Government, and intellectual stimulation, high and 


low. All this is well, and as a practical matter there is no occa- 
sion f ysterics. [The President’s dictum does not become law 
by his say-so: even though Congress, if they are persuaded it is 
good, uld make it a law, yet after that the Supreme Court 


can unmake it. Only they, the Nine that sit in judgment, can 
sanction changes in this Government so vital as the President 
proposes. Lacking the stamp of their deliberation and approval, 
this suggestion has no more potency than his recommendation to 
the Connellsville folk to be good to their wives, to the Michigan 
farmers to raise large families, and to the nature-writers to be 
truthful. Better indeed than law or fiat, more effective for indi- 
vidual happiness and right living than any change he: may effect in 
the Constitution, are these homely counsels, the 

holding up of simple virtues, the energetic admoni- THE DECA- 
: "pir : ; ‘ ; LOGUE 
tions to better living, of which the President, from 

rear platforms and in public communications, is the perennial 
source. His position gives him the power, and he has the im- 
pulse, to make the Ten Commandments fashionable, and of simple 
honesty, courage, and clean living, a vogue. In the eyes of 
youths, his very position, together with the martial and the hunts- 
man legend, make him a hero; and parents, in setting up ideals, 
have this powerful help. Men who never saw him are, as public 
officials or simple citizens, stimulated by the mere contagion of 
his example and the energy of his precepts. 


ORE TITILLATING than any speculations about the Consti- 
tution is a certain wonder which attaches to that four-hour 
country walk which the President and Mr. Fairbanks took that 
day the train was delayed at Akron. While they 
were sharing the sights and sounds and_ smells A SPRING 
: Z WAL K 
of countr$ lanes and early spring, between the 


Ss) 


drink of buttermilk at FRANK THOoMAs’s farm and the ball 


game 
at Mrs. WEUCHTER’s, what were the two pedestrians, passing the 
time in easy talk, saying to each other? and what, assuming the 


possibility of a distinction, were they thinking? 


M* BRYAN’S SPEECH at Norfolk was worthy neither of his 
head nor of his heart Concerning the working of an 
epoch-making Federal statute, which happened to be passed by an- 
other leader and a party other than Mr. Bryan’s, here are his 
thoughts: “‘What is the effect of our new rate law which was so 
hard to get? There are two effects so far. One is, it stopped 
rebates; that is good, but what was the pecuniary effect? Why, 
the railroads kept the money they paid to the favored shippers, 
that is, the railroads got more money out of this 

What was the other effect? It stopped passes. SOUR GRAPES 
What did that do? It gave to the railroads the 
money that the fellows used to save that rode on passes. So 
far we have increased the revenues of the roads, and that is all 
that law has done thus far.’’ Mr. Bryan picks out a wholly 
minor, inevitable, and altogether proper effect of the rate law, 
and jeers at it with such vigor as to create the impression that 
the whole law is a failure, a thing to be regarded with sneering 
and contempt. ‘This is more characteristic of demagogues and 
those who make capital of discontent than of leaders such as Mr. 
BRYAN has sometimes seemed to bi 


Wil HENEY GET W. F. HERRIN? If Caliban RveErF’ 


contession shall 


bring to bar the men equally venal, equally 
shameless, and more dangerous, in that they pretend to stand 
for higher things, who bought this boss and his Mayor—so 
easy to. purchas then he will, by breaking the ancient code 
of honor among thieves, have performed, for the sake of a 


lighter sentence, a service to that public which he 1 


10 more 
thinks of really serving now than he has in the past Of the 
great band of looters, HERRIN 1s easily first it ibility and 
creative mastery of men and materials toward anv Harrimanic 
end. PATRICK CALHOUN of tl United Railways is of secondary 
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consideration, but with others of the ‘‘higher world’’ more de- 
serving of punishment than the weak and inconsequent alder- 
manic stool-pigeons of the Schmitz administration whom they 


bribed. As chief attorney of the Southern Pacific, Herrin has 


been the real boss of California. Whether dock privileges or 
lower railroad rates or more trains were wanted, his was the 
power that stood between the people and their wishes. No street- 
car track could be laid, no improvement made but that his 
power was felt in the transaction, which must first safeguard his 
interests before it could become a law. Democrats, Republicans, 
Socialists were all the same to him, provided he 


HERRIN could purchase them. 


Hearst’s Presidential dele- 
gates had free passage three years ago on the 

Again last autumn, after he had nominated his 
tool GILLETT for Governor on the Republican ticket, he was 
friendly to the Hearst candidate, LaNnGpon, who drew away 
enough Democratic votes to beat Brett, the Democratic candi- 
date, who, HeErRrRIN foresaw, would not be controllable. While 
the city was yet smoking, Herrin began to buy special privi- 
leges. Ruer once had the ambition to get HEeERRIN’s position, 
which, to his mind, was the summit of greatness. Now that 
RueEF is down, he promises to drag HeErRrRIN, with whom he did 
a quiet business in large sums, down with him. 
so. They deserve a common fate. 


Harriman lines. 


Let us hope 


EW CONDITIONS tax the resources of language. The cor- 
rect and accurate statement of abstractions newly arisen is 
possible only with long, involved, and carefully qualified sen- 
tences, whose very complexity defeats their purpose. Labels 
which will readily identify them and pass current 
A PHRASE arise, as a rule, only after years. Inventions in 
this field are as important and useful as in science 
The writer on the ‘‘Wall Street Journal’’ deserves 
distinction and gratitude who, comparing the Atchison railroad’s 
dividends with the Union Pacific’s, said that the former’s are not 
yet so big as to 
statesnfanship.’’ 


or industry. 
““draw the corrective lightning of the newer 


ACATION: FROM THE VERB ‘‘vacate’’;: hence, a time to 
empty one’s self of care, of work. of worry. No little 
problem in these days of rush and strain, and to each man 
pertains the necessity of providing his own solution, derived 
from his needs and his means. Europe and the far countries 
beckon to this one; to another, the highways of his own land 
mark lines of inviting progress for his motor-car; while a third 
cons the indented coasts for pleasant harbors for his yacht. But 
there are some millions of Americans who, having vacations, lack 
motor-cars or yachts or even means to prove the old adage that 
‘‘they change their skies but not their hearts, 
VACATION who run across the seas.’’ What shall they do? 
Our word to him seeking vacation is that he 
make for the open. For relaxation, not the crowded haunts 
where mankind hunts in packs, but the true open: 


‘“‘Where essential silence cheers and blesses 
And, forever in the hill-recesses, 

Her more lovely music 

Broods and dies.”’ 


Get ‘‘next to the ground.’’ ‘That is the favorite prescription of 


Old Dr. Nature. It is as near a panacea as this uncaring world 
of ours affords. Next to the ground: back to the earth that 
bore us, the earth of green, growing things, of lakes and streams, 
of peaceful meadows and deep-bosomed hills. If virtue there 


be in you, to live strongly and well, contact with the earth 
will revive it. This, indeed, is the oldest formula for revival. 


L 


Antzus was just the first summer vacationer. 


APPY THE CITY DWELLER who was born and _ bred 


the country! He has his vacation ready made for 
Whither should he go but Back Home? Essentially he will 
find the place unchanged. If he be the right | 1 of man, it 
will find him unchanged, too, for he who is radically alien to 
his boyhood ha become so, not because he has outgrown it. 
but because he has fallen below it. The sound-hearted 
neither forget nor be forgott in that environment The butcher 


will call him by his first name. The grocer will slap him on 
the back, and Old Grimes, from whose orchard he used to 
‘*hook’’ apples, will cackle genially and opine that he ‘“‘thinks 
quite some consid’able of hisself, now that he’s a _ city-bred 
man.’’ The main street is changed by modern improvements 
(for the worse, the home-comer will think), but, perhaps, a bass 
or two still lurk above the old mill-dam; and you must needs 
watch him close to see that he doesn’t sneak, away for a plunge 
in the swimming hole, just below the willows. 
built a pretentious pressed-brick building where 
the old red schoolhouse used to stand. But, 
never mind, the village band still plays of a Sat- 
urday night, on the town green, and can that be?—well, if it 
isn’t Jonas, the blacksmith, beating the snare-drum, just as he 
used to, with that unctuous roll that the swaggerest band in 
the world might be proud of. Yes, it’s the same old town. And 
the curious and beautiful thing about it is that it is scattered 
all over the map and known under thousands of different names. 
But no matter what that name may be, it sings in the heart 
because it has been, and in a certain subtle sense eternally shall 
be, Back Home. 


True, they’ve 


BACK HOME 


LAVES OF THE LAMP in our unlovely little Babel, we 

scurry about from year end to year end at the bidding of 
our various masters. We never get rich enough nor famous 
enough, and although we croak a great deal and pretend we 
don’t like it, we know we do. Most of us came to New 
York from quieter places, where folks lived every day instead 
of once a week, and away back in our congested cerebra is 
a picture of the place we are going to when the right time 
comes and we can run away to the Islands of the Blest. All 
of us in the special little eddy from which this paper is weekly 
spouted forth have such a picture, now, at any rate, if we didn’t 
before—through the happy thought of the ‘‘Life in Our Town’’ 
contest—this letter came: 

“LA GRANGE, GEORGIA, J/arch 18, 1907 

‘DEAR CoLLiER’s—I am an old lady just entering my 71st year, but I 
love my old town and want to tell you about it. La Grange is in middle 
Georgia, just 2 hours ride from Atlanta. It has about 8000 inhabitants 
and is just fw// of life. We have 6 cotton mills, a guano factory, ice 


factory, 2 large female colleges, and a public school with about 1000 
students. Paved streets, electric lights, and 3 large banks controlling /o/s 
of money. We have a historic town too, for here that silver-tongue 


Benj. H. Hitt spent his happy childhood, here he brought his young 
bride, here his children were born and here his first maiden speeches 
proclaiming to the world what a grand man he was to be. His old Co- 
lonial home still stands here as a memorial. Here also were the homes of 
WaLterR T. Co_tguirtT and Gov. ALFRED H. CoLeauirr, U. S. S., from Ga. 

‘‘La Grange is called the City of Elms and Roses, and if you could 
see it in spring time you would certainly say the name 


was honestly given Our homes have all beautiful gar- A LETTER FROM 
dens. I do wish some of the CoLLIER staff would come AN OLD LADY 
and see us and our town and let us show you what is 
true Southern hospitality and what a fine climate, water, &c., as_ well 
as a great cotton market. 

‘Now, dear Couiier’s, I want to thank you for your fearless manner 


} 


in attacking all those quack medicines, for it is high time for them to 


be suppressed and you deserve the credit for coming boldly to the front, 
for it seems no one else had the courage. 

‘I like your candor in defending that grand old man, Gen. Ros. E. 
Let but will stop for fear I have run over my tooo words. Please 


promise me you will not put this in the waste-basket. Very Respt, 
‘“Mrs. CAROLINE E. Gay.”’ 


Waste-basket! 


bright mountain peak of Hope, where the sun shines three hun- 
g | 


Inscribed in our hearts, rather, set up on the 


dred and sixty-six days in the year! We like to think of the 
South as one of those Blessed Islands, left in a busy and some- 
times careless world, where everything is kindness and courtesy 
and good cheer Sometimes, when we are misunderstood and 
Southerners write us to go off and jump into the sea, this is 
hard to do, and we are hurt and _ puzzled. La Grange, how 
ever, makes our dreams come true. We are all going there 
some day—going to walk under the elm trees, sit on the white 


porticos and look out at those rose gardens; but first and most 


important of a we will find that particular white portico and 


rose varden from which this letter came, there to greet and 
to thank. face to face, as we do now in these dull words, 
the gracious hostess who has restored our illusions and been 
so kind 
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TREET CARS IN LIVERPOOL are thoroughly washed and 
cleaned every night. That the cleaning is done thoroughly 
must be assumed from the fact that one man’s 
job is the cleaning of three cars. What street 
car companies in the United States clean their 
cars once every night, or once every year? 


CLEAN CARS 


While capitalization 
is under scrutiny, character of service should not be ignored. 


N THIS GLORIOUS baseball season, when it is customary to 
say a word for that under dog, the umpire, let us do the un- 
expected by saying a word for the crowd. ‘There is that in the 
American game which rouses all the strenuous passions, as 
triumph, jealousy, and fierce human hate. ‘The umpire is there 
as a target for these passions. That is how he earns his salary. 
To prove this, consider what happened last winter in_ little 
British Bermuda. An American cricket team visited the islands. 
For four days of cricket the Americans, good sportsmen every 
one, loved the referee. ‘They toasted him at dinner. On the fifth 
day the American cricketers formed a scrub team and_ played 
baseball. In the first inning the captain of the visiting Ameri- 
can team told the umpire that he was a stiff and 

THE UMPIRE had a tin roof 


over his eyes. 


order’’ power of the Post-Office Department is too limited—a 
swindler must be very frank and impudent indeed before the 
Government can get him. However, one of the biggest of the 
patent-medicine quacks has been under surveillance for a long 
time, and there is prospect of a prosecution which will make 
even the biggest patent-medicine swindlers walk in a trembling 
yet more fearful than now. 


,* aren HUGO DEFINES SLANG as ‘“‘the language of those 
in darkness; the word turned convict.’’ Nevertheless, by 
adoption, many a term of the underworld becomes a respectable 
and expressive member of the verbal community. For such 
enrichment of the language as comes in this way we may be 
philosophically thankful. All of which is merely by way of in- 
troducing a luminous phrase, born of the Pacific Coast real-estate 
boom. Who in the effete realms east of the Rockies knows what 
a ‘‘come-on house’ is? The High Hopes Land Improvement 
Company of Southern California purc..wces a plot of ground 
somewhere within the hundred-mile radius of probable future pop- 
ulation, puts in roadways and stone gates with chains on them, sets 
out flowers to the value of what would be in a less fertile country 

some ten thousand _ dollars, 


and, following the graceful 








In the second inning the visi- 
tors left their bases to con- r 
vince the umpire that the - 
runner was out, by a nautical 
league. In the third, disinter- 
ested spectators saved the life 
of that unfortunate. You can 
not play baseball and love the 
umpire. He is there to intro- 
duce that element of danger 
which ennobles the finest ath- 
letic sports. 


(CRUMPACKER OF INDIANA orf 74 

is the Congressman who 

tried hard last winter to cur- 4f ” 

tail the ‘“‘fraud order’’ power és 

of the Post-Office Department. 

Will Mr. CRUMPACKER now look eee the word ‘‘Fraudulent.’’ 
at the advertising pages of 


any Sunday newspaper and say 
whether he thinks the Govern- 
ment ought to have less or 
more power to compel swin- 
dlers to cease using the United 


States mails? Or is he one and “‘investment’’ companies to pay for. their worthless *‘shares”’ 
will, within a short time, get his letters back marked as this is 


of those Za/ss 








% A: * ~ 
‘ox (thin. S pomoh Miwsk a a: in; not to rent; 


frankly outrageous that it comes within the power of the 
Postal Department to put it out of business, all mail addressed to 
it is returned to the sender marked as this envelope is. The 
‘Lost Bullion Spanish Mines Co.”’ 


a person now confidingly sending money to swindling 


Spanish nomenclature of the 
region, names the layout Catch- 
asucca Park. But nobody 
buys unoccupied ground, no 


matter how ornately improved. 





Therefore the company erects, 
P pht bo upon the highest ,and most 
"LA conspicuous spot, a villa. This 
is not to live 
SLANG 
not to sell. It 
is the ‘‘come-on house.’’ What 
p4) tLst?r was before a desolation and a 
a> , solitude now suggests human 
C Livia » associations. The house smiles 
and beckons upon the possi- 
ble purchaser of neighboring 
lots. ‘‘If I can stand it, you 
Whenever a swindle is so can,’’ it proclaims to future edi- 
fices, and only the initiate rec- 
ognize that it is a house, not a 
home; merely a Pandora’s box, 
! full of winged and _ voracious 
is but one of scores. Many 


ol eee expectations. The strategy of 
mining’”’ . : 
business and the _ psychology 


of advertising inhere in this 














type. It is at once a nest-egg, 

ooo 2 fa tatesmen a bait, and a pitfall The 

ORDERS hilt la etic la a bait, and a pitfall. 1€ 
who believe that 


all business is like horse trad- 
ing, and that every buyer must look out for himself? Only 
On some such brutal presumption can any one! argue that it 
is no proper function of government to protect those whose 
ignorance makes them the easy victims of shameless swindlers 
The truth is, the Post-Office Department should have 


a greatel 
“fraud order’’ 


power, and more money and men to enforce 


it. As it is, the officials are unable to destroy many whom 
they know to be swindlers. The possession of a hole in the 
ground is enough for a swindler to make an unctuous pretense 
of good faith, and claim that he really hopes his “*mine’’ wi 
do all he holds out to his dupes. 


ATENT MEDICINES are another ‘legitimate 


industry’’ which 
wakes each morning to fearful trembling lest the morning’ 
mail may In¢ luce a Summons to come to Washington to col 
vince an imperturbable official that its business is not a swindle 
a Many. persons write to ask this paper why rious 
LEGITIMATE res ro ' 1% , : 
INDUSTRIES” patent medicines haven t been declared fra ( 
iOong 10% \ OT ¢ iT ry \ \W l eT ( les | CC 
the I] re DOWE rti ones LVé est ec be 1us¢ \ 
l oe 
their invert ind t th i of S ( S I ve ( 
ning eep st wit! ¢ S {1 


‘‘come-on house’’ pertains not 
alone to the real-estate busi- 
ness. Those who build for the eye alone are confined to no 
one business or profession, and the *‘come-on house’’ as a sym 


bol looms in some quarter of every horizon. 


NSTRUCTION IN THE SENSE of humor seems to be an 
important adjunct of education at Smith College. Smith has 
a slang of its own and a distinctive trick of exaggeration which 


outdoes the thieves’ patter of Princeton and Cornell. When a 
Smith girl gossips she prefaces her, remarks with the request that 
you ‘‘be as the tomb.’’ When she is fatigued or bored she 
says simply: ‘‘I irk,’’ and when a classmate suffers from influ- 


enza or headache the Smithsonian hisses tensely: 


Molly is stricken!’’ The most THE GIRL 
FROM SMITH 


‘*“Hush, my dear, 
commonplace announcement ‘‘thrills her to the 


bosom’s core,’’ she is ‘‘as one stricken with palsy,’’ her ‘‘soul 


stands agape.’’ A Smith College girl stood on an Italian island 
overlooking the eruption of Vesuvius Che monster was casting 
his flames to the zenith while the ashes of destruction hung 
murkily over the sea Words could not express the lurid gran 
deur of the scent ntil the Smith College girl plucked 
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EXPERT OPINION FROM GRIZZLY HOLLOW 


“It is Resolved, That a committee be appointed to edit all literature pertaining to animal life, 
and report at the White House at an earl date” 


THe CHAIRMAN: 
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MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 


The question whether fourteen civilized Powers have any cause to suffer qualms of conscience when they allow 
their agent, Leopold of Belgium, to make money out of the torments of twenty million slaves in the Congo State 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Boma, Conco FREE STATE 

HE fact of greatest interest about this country 

is that it is owned, and the twenty millions of 

people who inhabit it are owned, by one man. 

The land and its people are his private property. 
I am not trying to say that he governs the Congo. He 
does govern it, but that in itself would not be of in- 
terest; his claim is that he owns it. Though backed 
by all the mailed fists in the German Empire, and 
ail the Dreadnoughts of the seas, it is difficult to 
imagine any other modern monarch making such a 
claim. It does not sound like anything we have heard 
since the days and the ways of Pharaoh. And the 
most remarkable feature of it is, that the man who 
makes this claim is the man who was placed over the 
Congo as a guardian, to keep it open to the trade of 
the world, to suppress slavery. That, in this country, 
he has killed trade and made the products of the land 
his own, that of the natives he did not kill he has 
made slaves, is what to-day gives the Congo its chief 
interest. It is well to emphasize how this one man 
stole a march on fourteen Powers, including the United 
States, and stole also an Empire of one million square 
miles. 

Twenty-five years ago all of Africa was divided into 
many parts. The part which still remained to be 
distributed among the Powers was that’ which was 
watered by the Congo River and its tributaries. 

Along the north bank of the Congo River ran the 
French Congo; the Portuguese owned the lands to the 
south, and on the East it was shut in by protectorates 
and colonies of Germany and England. It was, and is, 
a territory as large, were Spain and Russia omitted, as 
Europe. If a map of the Congo were laid upon a map of 
Europe, with the mouth of the Congo River where 
France and Spain meet at Biarritz, the boundaries of 
the Congo would reach south to the heel of Italy, to 
Greece, to Smyrna; east to Constantinople and 
Odessa; northeast to St. Petersburg and Finland, 
and northwest to the extreme limits of Scotland. 
Distances in this country are so enormous, the means 
of progress so primitive, that many of the Belgian 
officers with whom I came south and who already 
from Antwerp had traveled nineteen days, had still, 
before they reached their posts, to steam, paddle, and 
walk for three months. 


Result of the Berlin Conference 


1% 1884, to amicably dispose of this great territory, 

which was much desired by several of the Powers, a 
Conference was held at Berlin. There it was decided 
to make of the Congo Basin an Independent State, 
a ‘free-for-all’? country, where every flag could 
trade with equal right, and with no special tariff or 
restriction. 

The General Act of this Conference agreed: ‘‘The 
trade of ALL nations shall enjoy complete freedom.”’ 
“No Power which exercises or shall exercise Sovereign 
rights in the above-mentioned regions shall be allowed 
to grant therein a monopoly or favor of any kind in 
matters of trade.’ ‘AL the Powers exercising Sov- 
ereign rights or influence in the aforesaid territories 
bind themselves to watch over the preservation of 
the native tribes, and to care for the improvement 
of the condition of their moral and material welfare, 
and fo help in suppressing slavery.’ The italics 
are mine. These quotations from the Act are still 
binding upon the fourteen Powers, including the 
United States. 

For several years previous to the Conference of Ber- 
lin Leopold of Belgium, as a private individual, had 
shown much interest in the development of the Congo. 
The opening up of that territory was apparently his 
hobby. Out of his own pocket he paid for expeditions 
into the Congo Basin, employed German and English 
explorers, and protested against the then existing 
iniquities of the Arabs, who for ivory and slaves raided 
the Upper Congo. Finally, assisted by many geo- 
graphical societies, he founded the International As- 
sociation, to promote ‘‘civilization and trade’ in Cen- 
tral Africa; and enlisted Henry M. Stanley in this 
service 
_That, in the early years, Leopold’s interest in the 
Congo was unselfish may or may not be granted, but, 
knowing him, as we now know him, as one of the 
shrewdest and. of speculators, the most unscrupulous, 
at the time of the Berlin Conference his self-seeking 
may safely be accepted. Quietly, unostentatiously, he 
presented himself to its individual members as a 
candidate for the 


post of administrator of this new 
territory 

On the face of it he seemed an admirable choice 
He was vereign of a kingdom too unimpo1 
tant to be ired: of the newly created State he 
undoubtedly possessed an intimate knowledg« He 
promised give to the Dutch, English, and Por- 
tuguese tr rs, already for many years established 


on the Congo, his heartiest aid, and for those traders 
still to come to forever maintain the ‘‘open door,’’ 
His professions of a desire to help the natives were 
profuse. He became the unanimous choice of the 
Conference. 

Later he announced to the Powers signing the Act, 
that from Belgium he had received the right to assume 
the title of King of the Independent State of the 
Congo. The Powers recognized his new title. 

The fact that Leopold, King of Belgium, was king 
also of the Etat Indépendant du Congo confused many 
into thinking that the Free State was a colony, or 
under the protection, of Belgium. As we have seen, it 
is not. A Belgian may serve in the Army of the Free 
State, or in a civil capacity, as may a man of any nation, 
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A CONGO PUNISHMENT 


Because of some trifling offense this man was compelled to 
walk about with a putrid human leg tied around his neck. 
This photograph was made by Mr. William Hoffman, for- 
merly of Henry M. Stanley’s Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, 
near Basoko, during the regime of the notorious Lothair 




















but, although almost only Belgians are employed in 
the Free State, and although to help the King in the 
Congo, the Belgian Government has loaned him great 
sums of money, politically and constitutionally the two 
Governments are as independent of other as 
France and Spain. 

And so, in 1885, Leopold, by the grace of four- 
teen Governments, was appointed their steward over 
a great estate in which each of the Governments 
still holds an equal right; a trustee and keeper over 
twenty millions of ‘‘black brothers,’’ whose ‘moral 
and material welfare’’ each Government had promised 
to protect. 


each 


The Mysterious Trance of the Powers 
(THERE is only one g more remarkable than the 
fact that Leopold was able to turn this public mat 

ket into a private park, and that is, that he 
permitted todoso. It is true he is a man of wonder- 


has been 


ful ability. For his own ends he is a magnificent or- 
ganizer. But in the fourteen Governments that created 
him there have been, and to-day there are, men, if 
less unscrupulous, of quite as great ability, statesmen 





jealous and quick to guard the rights of the people 
they represent, people who since the twelfth century 
have been traders, who since 1808 have declared 
slavery abolished. 

And yet, for twenty-five years these statesmen have 
watched Leopold disobey every act of the Confer- 
ence. Were they to come here, they could see for them- 
selves the jungle creeping in and burying their trading 
posts, their great factories turned into barracks. They 
know that the blacks they mutually agreed to protect 
have been reduced to slavery worse than that they suf- 
fered from the Arabs, that hundreds of thousands of 
them have fled from the Congo, and that those that re- 
main have been mutilated, maimed, or, what was more 
merciful, murdered. And yet the fourteen Govern- 
ments, including the United States, have done nothing. 
Some tell you they do not interfere because they are jeal- 
ous one of the other; others say that it is because they 
believe the Congo will soon be taken over by Belgium, 
and with Belgium in control, they argue, they would 
be dealing with a responsible Government, instead 
of with a pirate. But so long as Leopold is King 
of Belgium one doubts if Belgians in the Congo 
would rise above the level of their king. The 
English, when asked why they do not assert their 
rights, granted not only to them, but to thirteen 
other Governments, reply that if they did they would 
be accused of ‘‘ulterior motives.’’ What ulterior 
motives? If you pursue a pickpocket and recover 
your watch from him, are your motives in doing so 
open to suspicion ¢ 

Personally, although this is looking some way ahead, 
I would like to see the English take over and adminis- 
trate the Congo. Wherever I visit a colony governed 
by Englishmen I find under their administration, in 
spite of opium in China and gin on the West Coast, 
that three people are benefited: the Englishman, the 
native, and the foreign trader from any other part of 
the world. Of the colonies of what other country can 
one say the same? 

As arule our present Governments are not loath to 
protect their rights. But toward asserting them in 
the Congo they have been moved neither by the pro- 
tests of traders, Chambers of Commerce, missionaries, 
the public press, nor by the cry of the black man to 
‘‘let my people go.’’ By only those in high places can 
it be explained. We will leave it as a curious fact, and 
return to the ‘‘Unjust Steward.” 


Leopold Begins to Collect Taxes 


IS first act was to wage wars upon the Arabs. 

From the Sudan and from the East Coast they were 
raiding the Congo for slaves and ivory, and he drove 
them from it. By these wars he accomplished two 
things. As the defender of the slave, he gained much 
public credit, and he kept the ivory. But war is ex- 
pensive, and soon he pointed out to the Powers that to 
ask him out of his own pocket to maintain armies in 
the field and to administer a great estate was unfair. 
He humbly sought their permission to levy a few taxes. 
It seemed a reasonable request. To clear roads, to 
keep boats upon the great river and mark it with 
buoys, and maintain wood stations for the steamers, 
to improve the ‘‘moral and material welfare of the 
natives,’’ would cost money, and to allow Leopold to 
bring about these improvements, which would be for 
the good of all, he was permitted to levy the few taxes. 
That was twenty years ago; to-day I can see none of 
these improvements, and the taxes have increased. 
From the first they were so heavy that the great trade 
houses, which for one hundred years in peace and 
mutual goodwill bartered with the natives, found 
themselves ruined. It was not alone the export taxes, 
liyhterage dues, port dues, and personal taxes that 
drove them out of the Congo; it was the King appear- 
ing against them as a rival trader, the man appointed to 
maintain the ‘‘open door.’’ Anda trader with methods 
they could not or would not imitate. Leopold, or the 
‘State,’’ saw for the existence of the Congo only two 
reasons: Rubber and Ivory. And the collecting of this 
rubber and ivory was, as he saw it, the sole duty of the 
State and its officers. When he threw over the part of 
Trustee and became the Arab raider he could not waste 
his time, which, he had good reason to fear, might be 
short, upon products that, if fostered, would be of 
value only in later years. Still time had he 
to give to improvements that money and that 
would be of benefit to his successors. He wanted only 
rubber; he wanted it at once, and he cared not at 
all how he obtained it. So he spun, and still spins, 
the greatest of all ‘‘ get-rich-quick”’ one of 
gigantic proportions, full of tragic, monstrous, naus- 
eous details. 

The only possible way to obtain rubber here is 
through the native; as yet, in these teeming forests, 
the white man can not work and live Of even Chinese 
oolies imported here to build a railroad 


less 


cost 


Sst hemes; 


ninety per 
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cent died. So, with a stroke of the pen, Leopold de- 
clared all the rubber in the country the property of 
the ‘‘State,’’ and then, to make sure that the natives 
would work it, ordered that taxes be paid in rubber. 
If, once a month (in order to keep the natives steadily 
at work the taxes were ordered to be paid each month 
instead of once a year), each village did not bring in 
so many baskets of rubber the King’s cannibal soldiers 
raided it, carried off the women as hostages, and made 
prisoners of the men, or killed and ate them. For 
every kilo of rubber brought in in excess of the quota 
the King’s agent, who received the collected rubber 
and forwarded it down the river, was paid a commis- 
sion. Or was ‘‘paid by results.’’ Another bonus was 
given him based on the price at which he obtained the 
rubber. If he paid the native only six cents for every 
two pounds, he received a bonus of three cents, the 
cost to the State being but nine cents per kilo, 
but if he paid the natives twelve cents for every 
two pounds he received as a bonus less than one 
cent. In a word, the more rubber the agent col- 
lected the more he personally benefited, and if he 
obtained it ‘‘cheaply’’ or for nothing—that is, by 
taking hostages, making prisoners, by the whip of 
hippopotamus hide, by torture—so much greater his 
fortune, so much richer Leopold. 

Few schemes devised have been more cynical, or 
devilish, more cunningly designed to incite a man to 
cruelty and abuse. To dishonesty it was an invita- 
tion and a reward. It was this system of ‘‘payment 
by results,’’ evolved by Leopold 
sooner than allow his agents a 
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the expenditure of each centime, of each arm’s-length 
of bluecloth. Of every Belgian employed on his farm, 
and ninety-five per cent are Belgians, he holds the 
dossier; he knows how many kilos a month the agent 
whips out of his villages, how many bottles of absinthe 
he has smuggled from the French side, whether he 
lives with one black woman or five, why his white wife 
in Belgium left him, why he left Belgium, why he dare 
not return. The agent knows that Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, knows, and that he has shared that 
knowledge with the agent’s employer, the man who by 
bribes of rich bonuses incites him to crime, the man 
who could throw him into a Belgian jail, Leopold, King 
of the Congo. 


The Service Leopold Likes 


THE agent decides for him it is best to please both 

Leopolds, and Leopold makes no secret of what 
best pleases him. For not only is he responsible 
for the atrocities, in that he does not try to suppress 
them, but he is doubly guilty in that he has encouraged 
them. This he has done with cynical, callous publicity, 
without effort at concealment, without shame. Men 
who, in obtaining rubber, committed unspeakable 
crimes, the memory of which makes other men uncom- 
fortable in their presence, Leopold rewarded with rich 
bonuses, pensions, higher office, gilt badges of shame, 
and rapid advancement. ‘To those whom even his own 
judges sentenced to many years’ imprisonment he 


ritories in which the sole right to work rubber is con- 
ceded to certain persons. ‘To those who protested that 
no one in the Congo ‘‘Free’’ State but the King could 
trade in rubber Leopold, as an answer, pointed with 
pride at the preserves of these foreigners. And he 
may well point at them with pride, for in some of those 
companies he owns a third, and in most of them he 
holds a half, or a controlling interest. The directors 
of the foreign. companies are his cronies, members of 
his royal household, his brokers, bankers. You have 
only to read the names published in the lists of the 
Brussels Stock Exchange to see that these ‘‘trading 
companies,’’ under different aliases, are Leopold. Hav- 
ing, then, ‘‘conceded”’ the greater part of the Congo to 
himself, Leopold set aside the best part of it, so far as 
rubber is concerned, as a Domaine Privé. Officially 
the receipts of this pay for running the Government, 
and for schools, roads, wharfs, for which taxes were 
levied, but for which, after twenty years, one looks in 
vain. Leopold claims that through the Congo he is out 
of pocket; that this carrying the banner of civilization 
in Africa does not pay. Through his press bureaus he 
tells that his sympathy for his black brother, his de- 
sire to see the commerce of the world busy along the 
Congo, alone prevents him giving up what is for him 
a losing business. There are several answers to this. 
One is that in the Kasai Company alone Leopold owns 
2,010 Shares of stock. Worth originally $50 a share, 
last winter—the last quotation I have at hand—the 
value of each share was $3,100. That makes his total 

shares worth at present $5,421,- 

ooo. Inthe A. B. I. R. Concession 








fixed and sufficient wage, that 
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led to the atrocities. RS 
One result of this system was 
that in seven years the natives 
condemned to slavery in the rub- 
ber forests brought in rubber 
to the amount of fifty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. But its chief 
results were the destruction of 
entire villages, the flight from 
their homes in the Congo of hun- 
dreds of thousands of natives, 
and for those that remained 
misery, death, the most brutal 
tortures and degradations, un- 
printable, unthinkable. 


Atrocities Now Sub Rosa 





[4™ not going to enter into 

the question of the atrocities. 
Here the tip has been given out 
from those higher up at Brus- 
sels to ‘‘close up’’ the atrocities; 
and for the present the evil places 
in the Tenderloin and along the 
Broadway of the Congo are tight- 
ly shut. But at those lonely posts, 
distant a month to three months’ 
march from the capital, the cruel- 
ties still continue. I did not see 
them. Neither, last winter, did 
a great many people in the United 
States see the massacre of blacks 
in Atlanta. But they have reason 
to believe that it occurred. And 








after one has talked with the 
men and women here who have 
seen the atrocities, has seen in 
the official reports that those ac- 
cused of the atrocities do not 
deny having committed them, but 


This photograph was also taken by Mr. Hoffman. 
hours by their necks and ankles, died. A Belgian official laughing at their misery stands near by 


TORTURE OF CONGO NATIVES 


These two men, after hanging for several 


he owns 1,000 shares, originally 
worth $100 each, now worth $940. 

But in the ‘‘vintage’’ year of 
1g00 each of these shares was 
worth $5,080, and the 1,000 shares 
thus rose to the value of $5,050,000. 

These are only two companies. 
In most of the others half the 
shares are owned by the King. 


Owner of Land and People 


A® published in the ‘State Bul- 

letin,’’ the money received in 
eight years for rubber and ivory 
gathered in the Domazne Privé 
differs from the amount given 
for it in the market at Antwerp. 
The official estimates show a loss 
to the Government. The actual 
sales show that the Government, 
over and above its own estimate 
of its expenses, instead of losing, 
made from the Domazne Privé 
alone $10,000,000. We are left 
wondering to whom went that 
unaccounted-for $10,000,000. Cer- 
tainly the King wouid not take 
it, for, to reimburse himself for 
his efforts, he early in the game 
reserved for himself another tract 
of territory known as the /o- 
maine de la Couronne. For years 
he denied that this existed. He 
knew nothing of Crown Lands. 
At last, in the Belgian Chamber, 
the truth came out, and it was 
there stated that for years, from 
this private source which he said 
did not exist, Leopold had se- 
cretly been drawing an income 
of $15,000,000. 
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point out that they were merely 





obeying orders, and after one has 

seen that even at the capital 

of Boma all the conditions of slavery exist, one is as- 
sured that in the jungle, away from the sight of men, 
all things are possible. Merchants, missionaries, and 
officials even in Leopdld’s service told me if one could 
spare a year and a half, or a year, to the work in the 
hinterland he would be an eyewitness of as cruel treat- 
ment of the natives as any that has gone before, and if 
I can trust myself to weigh testimony and can believe 
my eyes and ears I have reason to know that what they 
say istrue. I am convinced that to-day a man, who 
feels that a year and a half is little enough to give to 
the aid of twenty millions of human beings, can accom- 
plish in the Congo as great and good work as that 
of the Abolitionists. Three years ago atrocities here 
were open and aboveboard. For instance. In the 
opinion of the State the soldiers, in killing game for 
food, wasted the State cartridges, and in consequence 
the soldiers, to show their officers they did not expend 
tue cartridges extravagantly on antelope and wild boar, 
for each empty cartridge brought in a human hand, the 
hand of a man, woman, or child. These hands, drying 
in the sun, could be seen at the posts along the river 
They are no longer in evidence. Neither is the flower 
bed of Lieutenant Dom, which was bordered with 
human skulls. A quaint conceit. 

The man to blame for the atrocities, for each separate 
atrocity, is Leopold. Had he shaken his head they 
would have ceased. When the hue and cry in Europe 
grew too hot for him and he held up his hand they did 
cease. At least along the main waterways. Years 
before he could have stopped them 3ut these were 
the seven fallow years, when millions of tons of red 
rubber were being dumped upon the wharf at Ant 
werp; little, roughly rolled red balls, like pellets of 
coagulated blood, which had cost their weight in blood 
which would pay Leopold their weight in gold. 

He can not plead ignorance. Of all that goes on in 
his big plantation no man has etter knowledge 
Without their personal honesty, he follows every detail 
of the ‘‘business’’ of his rubber farm with the same dili 
gence that made rich men of George Boldt and Mar 
shall Field. Leopold’s knowledg 
many spies, by voluminous rej] 
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gained through 
port yy foll ing up 


promptly granted the royal pardon, promoted, and 
sent back to work in the vineyard. 

‘“That is the sort of man for me,’’ his action seemed 
to say. ‘‘See how I value that good and faithful 
servant. That man collected much rubber. You ob- 
serve I do not ask how he got it. I will not ask you. 
All you need do is to collect rubber. Use our improved 
methods. Gum copal rubbed in the kinky hair of the 
Chief and then set on fire burns, so my agents tell me, 
like vitriol. For collecting rubber the Chief is no 
longer valuable, but to his successor it is an object- 
lesson. Let me recommend also the chzcotfe, the tor- 
ture tower, the ‘hostage’ house, and the crucifix. 
Many other stimulants to labor will, no doubt, suggest 
themselves to you and to your cannibal ‘sentries.’ 
Help to make me rich, and don’t fear the ‘State.’ 
‘L’ Etat, cest mot!’ Go as far as you like!”’ 


The New Wilberforces 


I SAID the degradations and tortures practised by 

the men ‘‘working on commission’’ for Leopold are 
unprintable, but they have been printed, and those who 
wish to read a calmly compiled, careful, and correct 
record of their deeds will find it in the ‘‘Red Rubber’’ 
of Mr. E. R. Morel. An even better book by the same 
authority, on the whole history of the State, is his 
‘‘King Leopold’s Rule in the Congo.’’ Mr. Morel has 
many enemies. So, early in the nineteenth century, 
had the English Abolitionists, Wilberforce and Gran- 
ville Sharp. After they were dead they were buried in 
the Abbey, and their portraits were placed in the 
National Gallery People who wish to assist in freeing 
twenty millions of human beings should to-day support 
Mr. Morel. It will be of more service to the blacks 
than, after he is dead, burying him in Westminstet 
Abbey 

Splendidly led by Mr. Morel, the American and 
English missionaries, two English consuls, and other 
men in Belgium, have madea n 
Leopold; but the Powers to whom they have appealed 


have been silent 


lagnificent fight against 


Taking courage of this silence 
Leopold has divided the Congo into several great ter 


To-day, grown insolent by the 
apathy of the Powers, Leopold 
finds disguising himself as a com- 
pany, asa laborer worthy of his hire, irksome. Henow 
decrees that as ‘‘Sovereign’’ over the Congo all of the 
Congo belongs tohim. It is as much his property as is 
a pheasant drive, as is a staked-out mining claim, as 
your hat is your property. And the twenty millions 
of people who inhabit it are there only on his suffer- 
ance. They are his ‘‘tenants.’’ He permits them the 
hut in which they live, and the garden adjoining that 
hut, but their work must be for him, and everything 
else, animal, mineral, or vegetable, belongs to him. 
The natives not only may not sell ivory or rubber to 
independent traders, but if it is found in their posses- 
sion it is seized; and if you and I bought a tusk of 
ivory here it would be taken from us and we could be 
prosecuted. This is the law. Other men rule over 
territories more vast even than the Congo. The King 
of England rules an Empire upon which the sun never 
sets. But he makes no claim to ownit. Against the 
wishes of even the humblest crofter, the King would 
not, because he knows he could not, enter his cottage. 
Nor can we imagine even Kaiser William going into 
the palm-leaf hut of a charcoal burner in German East 
Africa and saying: ‘‘This is my palm-leaf hut. This 
is my charcoal. You must not sell it to the English, 
nor the French, nor the American. If they buy from 
you they are ‘receivers of stolen goods.’ To feed my 
soldiers you must drag my river for my fish. For me, 
in my swamp and in my jungle, you must toil twenty- 
four days of each month to gather my rubber. You 
must not hunt the elephants, for they are my elephants. 
Those tusks, that fifty years ago your grandfather w ith 
his naked spear cut from an elephant, and which you 
have tried to hide from me under the floor of this hut, 
are my ivory Because that elephant, running wild 
through the jungle fifty years ago, belonged to me. 
And you yourself are mine, your time is mine, your 
labor is mine, your wife, your children, all are mine. 
They belong to me.’’ 

This, then, is the ‘‘open door’’ as I find it to-day in 
the Congo. It is an incredible state of affairs, so 1n- 
solent, so magnificent in its impertinence, that it 
would be humorous, were it not for its background of 
misery and suffering, for its hostage houses, its chain 
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gangs, its chicottes, its nameless crimes against the 
human body, its baskets of dried hands held up in 
tribute to the Belgian blackguard. 

Leopold’s ‘‘shop”’ has its front door at Banana. Its 
house flag isa golden star ona blue background. Banana 
is the port of entry to the Congo. You have, no doubt, 
seen many ports of Europe—Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Boulogne, Lisbon, Genoa, Marseilles. Banana is the 

ort of entry to a country as large as Western Europe, 
and while the imports and exports of Europe trickle 
through all these cities, the commerce of the Congo 
enters and departs entirely at Banana. You can then 
picture the busy harbor, the jungle of masts, the white 
pridges and awnings of the steamers. By the fat fun- 
nels and the flags you can distinguish the English 
tramps, the German merchantmen, the French, Dutch, 
Italian, Portuguese traders, the smart ‘‘liners’’ from 
Liverpool, even the Arab dhows with bird-wing sails, 
even the steel, four-masted schooners out of Boston, 
U.S. A. You can imagine the toiling lighters, the 
slap-dash tenders, the launches with shrieking whistles. 
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Of course, you suspect it is not a bit like that. 
But were it for fourteen countries the ‘‘open door”’ 
to twenty millions of people, that is how it might 
look. 

Instead, it is the private entrance to the preserves of 
a private individual. So what you really see is, on the 
one hand, islands of mangrove bushes, with their roots 
in the muddy water; on the other, Banana, a strip of 
sand and palm trees without a wharf, quay, landing 
stage, without a pier to which you could make fast 
anything larger than a rowboat. 


The Emporium of Leopold’s Empire 


N a canoe naked natives paddle alongside to sell 

fish; a peevish little man in a sun hat, who, in order 
to save Leopold three salaries, holds four port offices, 
is being rowed to the gangway; on shore the only 
other visible inhabitant of Banana, a man with 
no nerves, is disturbing the brooding, sweating 
silence by knocking the rust off the plates of a 


stranded mud scow. Welcome to our city! Welcome 
to busy, bustling Banana, the port of entry of the 
Congo Free State. 

In a canoe we were paddled to the back yard of 
the café of Madame Samuel, and from that bower of 
warm beer and sardine tins trudged through the sun 
up one side of Banana and down the other. In be- 
tween the two paths were the bungalows and gardens 
of forty white men and two white women. Many of 
the gardens, as was most of Banana, were neglected, 
untidy, littered with condensed-milk tins. Others, 
more carefully tended, were laid out in rigid lines. 
With all tropical nature to draw upon, nothing had 
been imagined. The most ambitious efforts were 
designs in whitewashed shells, protruding beer bottles. 
We could not help remembering the gardens in 
Japan, of the poorest and the most ignorant coolies. 
Do I seem to find fault with Banana out of all 
proportion to its importance? It is because Banana, 
the Congo’s most advanced post of civilization, is 
typical of all I have seen. 


THE FARCE AT THE HAGUE 


WHILE WAR BUDGETS INCREASE PEACE DELEGATES DISCUSS THE RULES OF SLAUGHTER 


EN who have seen war in the field smile when 

they think of The Hague. We know that al- 
though the dove may be permitted to hover 
around the eaves Infinite Satire will be the 
presiding genius of the counselchamber. The relative 
importance of each delegate will be measured solely by 
the killing power of the nation which he represents; 
for heavy is the tax which international society lays 
on the ‘‘climber.’’ Japan, which has just ‘‘arrived,”’ 
paid for the privilege of her ambassadorial rank 
with the lives of a hundred thousand 
of her youths and a billion dollars. 
In the eight years that have elapsed 
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never languish on the European Continent. England 
favors disarmament, but selfish interest prompts the 
high-sounding proposal with which she would embar- 
rass an enemy. Her navy is more than double the 
strength of Germany’s; and Germany is forging ahead 
faster in wealth and population than herself. ‘To main- 
tain the same ratio, as she suggests, would be to give 
her permanent command of the sea. The Kaiser re- 
fuses the bait. His idea of disarmament would be for 
England to wait till his own navy reached a size pro- 


and all British thoughts are sinister to the Germans 
watchful for hidden motives of British perfidy. 

And this illustrates the mood in which so-called 
friendly nations approach a so-called peace conference. 
What The Hague really amounts to is a clearing-house 
for small differences. A Conference on the Rules of 
War or on the Etiquette of Slaughter is an apter name 
than that given it by the Czar. 

The climate of Holland is pleasant in summer. A 
new excuse for international dining is provided; also 
a new opportunity for distinguished 
men to receive high honors. The Con- 
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since the first conference there has been 
war between England and the United 
States, Germany and France, Austria 
and Italy—continual war among all the 
nations. Witness the record of the 
battles of the budgets as recorded by 
the Statesman’s Year Book. The years 
chosen for comparison are normal, with- 
out any extraordinary war expenditures. 

From 1897 to 1907 the cost of the lead- 
ing armies and navies of the world rose 
from $946, 361,379 toa total of $1,547, 162,- 
189, or an increase of 63 percent. The 
United States, which is the newest 
“arrival’’ except Japan, is paying $117,- 
550,308 for her navy in 1907 as against 
$34,561,546 in 1897, an increase of $72,- 
988,752, or 240 per cent. We are beaten 
only by Germany in percentage of naval 
increase, with a rise from $13,843,000 to 
$53,734,304, or 288 per cent, while Italy— 
which had no increase in army expenses 
—is relieved as an old family among the 
nouveaux riches from any slight on the 
score of ‘‘shabby gentility’? by an in- 
crease from $18,992,309 to $53,450,568, or 
184 per cent, or by five times as much 
as France. Japan increased her navy 


- 


by 200 and England hers by 63 per cent. 


Uncle Sam’s Handivup 





UT lest these figures be misunder- 

stood, it should be noted that Eng- 
land’s actual increase of seventy millions 
in the ten years represented more than 
the cost of any other navy except ours. 
Moreover, higher prices of building in 
the United States leave the fact un- 
questioned that England has really 
added more fighting strength than any 
other Power. For her money Japan far 
and away gets the most service; and 
our total of a hundred and seventeen 
millions represents little more sea power 
than Germany with her total of fifty- 
three millions. The cheap soldiers and 
cheap labor of our rivals put us at a 
disadvantage in our ascent of the inter- 








— ference will be one of the most delight- 
ful and exclusive clubs in the world. If 
peace were really achieved it could rob 
diplomats of their occupation of prevent- 
ing war and soldiers of their occupation 
of waging war. The two professions 
are here partners in the enterprise of 
keeping the dove under the eaves in a 
cooing mood and Infinite Satire in un- 
shaken possession of the speaker’s chair. 

As each subject for discussion is 
brought up, the soldier can tell his col- 
league, the diplomatist, wherein lies the 
belligerent interest of their common 
country. Following the methods of 
State legislators—as they did in the last 
conference—allies can trade votes and 
caucus on how they shall work together 
to gain a point. Every delegate is 
bound when he talks to the newspaper 
men—outside under the eaves where 
the dove presides—to put the onus of 
bloodthirstiness and inhumanity on his 
national enemy, or, wanting one, on the 
Germans. 


Some Vital Questions 


NY delegate who wishes to be sus- 
pected of insanity and to create a 
world-wide sensation need only rise and 
say: ‘‘Gentlemen, in the event of war 
this proposal would be prejudicial to the 
nation which I represent, but as we come 
here to sink selfishness, in the name of 
humanity I will gladly support it.”’ 
Whatever is accomplished in the great 
cause of peace will be due to the insist- 
ence of Aon certain measures which do 
not concern him, but which will be dis- 
advantageous to his rival B, who will 
have to accept them in response to 
public opinion. If one nation holds out 
against any proposition, there is no way 
of enforcing the will of the majority 
except by making war, which would 
surely be an inconsistent thing for a 
peace conference to do. 
The larger questions to be considered 
fen ee at The Hague were either left over from 











national ladder. 








Our army expenses rose from $28,- 
146,580 to $99,361,209, or 253 per cent; 
Japan’s from $4,823,360 to $19,747,870, 











or 309 per cent; Great Britain’s by 59 








per cent, Germany’s by 55 per cent, and 
even little Belgium’s by 99 per cent. 
But the tables speak for themselves. ‘They tell us that 
every Power lives in a glass house. As for Uncle Sam, 
his habitation is so brittle that he could not safely 
throw anythi 


ll! 


ig harder than a sponge. In percentage 
of added totals of increase we stand second only to 
Japan with 493 against 509. Counting our pensions 
under the head of war experises, our total is $357,000,000 
annually 


a ompared with $%229,000,000 for Germany and 
$326, 00% = 


,000 for Great Britain. Even little Switzerland 


has increased her war budget by thirty per cent 
Why not end this debauchery of international 
extravagar National prejudices answer They 


wickedness 

Oh, Germany is bad, very bad. She ought to be 
licked, all the British and French dovecotes agree 
But no one volunteers. Only the miraculous vigilance 
of the British press scotching all plots has kept the 
German army from arriving in London some morning 
with the milk trains and vegetable wagons. Wordy 
abuse fills the air of the North Sea. Von Buelow 


every sneeze has some lurking Anglophobic object; 


db the first conference or revealed by the 
Russo-Japanese war. 
THE RITTERSAAL AT THE HAGUE, WHERE THE PEACE CONFERENCE IS IN SESSION None of the experts of the first con- 
ference fully foresaw the danger which 
——o — was the most startling development of 
the defense of Port Arthur. Two Japa 
nese battleships—the only two they lost 
portionate to Germany's importance. To the cheers of —and one Russian battleship were sunk by mines. 
the music halls the British Admiralty lays down an Togo had to give up approaching the harbor at all 
other Dreadn ht in order to frustrate Prussian with his big ships. Afterward the mines floated about 


the Gulf of Pechili. Some merchantmen were sunk 
and how many Chinese junks went down history will 
never record. 


To what extent, then, may a belligerent go in endan 
gering the public pathw of neutral vessels? As an 
xample, might France litter the British Channel with 
mines if she were at war with Germany, while Eng 
land, engaged on neither side, wanted her sl! to 


proceed sual? 








“To any extent you please,’’ says the nation with a 
harbor to defend. 

‘Not at all,’’ answers the neutral. France having 
little commerce and being, generally speaking, on the 
defensive, would favor an unrestricted field, while 
England, which would strike with her powerful fleet 
away from home, would take a contrary view. 

There is, too, the problem of the declaration of war, 
which means literally shouting ‘‘Ready!’’ to the other 
fellow in order to legalize the murder on both sides. 
It is an ancient custom, like the buttons on the fore- 
part of the sleeves of some army uniforms — which 
were put there in the days when the King was trying 
to accustom the troops to the innovation of handker- 
chiefs—and owes its origin to the challenges which 
passed between knights before they engaged. Modern 
utilitarianism has improved on it, as it has on most 
polite usages. 

The Japanese torpedo-boats went among the Russian 
ships lying outside of Port Arthur before the Russian 
officers aboard knew that war had begun. Some 
matter-of-fact soldiers say that declaration is alto- 
gether an obsolete form and of no more practical pur- 
pose than an overnight telegram delivered 
after the news it contained is received by 
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have doubtless heard before. But probably you have 
not heard that, in private conversation, the General 
qualified his maxim to mean if you were beaten. The 
good soldier does not propose to be beaten. Mighty 
responsibilities command the officer to kill first and 
think of The Hague afterward. 


Killing Power Means Peace 


TH E greater the power for slaughter unquestionably 
the less likelihood of war. And this brings up the 
question of the use of dynamite, from balloons. The 
first conference adopted a time-prohibitive clause which 
has since lapsed. Its passage was due to the fact that 
no Power had developed a good dirigible balloon, and 
a suspicion by each that some of its rivals might have 
succeeded better in secret than itself. Now that sev- 
eral have brought their experiments to a practical 
stage, which means a positive asset in killing, they take 
a different view. Besides, each thinks that he may 
have a better system than the others. Dropping ex- 
plosives from a balloon is the precise counterpart on 
land of mines on the sea, which killed outright or 





that the object is worth gaining, beside which the old- 
time charge with the band playing was sheer animal 
impulse. The campaign for glory which painters 
illustrate is forever past. We are fighting by measur- 
ing the length of our swords without coming to blows. 
Each change in the ratios of physical strength means 
a readjustment of the Powers which the prestidigi- 
tators of the foreign offices watch with concentrated 
gaze. The game is played with all the cards on the 
table; and that is the kind of game least likely to re- 
quire the use of firearms. 

In the battle of the budgets some nations have 
gained victories no less important because they were 
bloodless. The winners in the last decade were the 
United States, Germany, and Japan. England occu- 
pies a special position. She seems to be content to 
leave well enough alone. 

In France, thanks to the patriotism of German 
mothers in bringing soldiers and producers into the 
world, the ambition for ‘‘revenge’’ is as dead as the 
Presidential ambition in the breast of David B. Hill. 
But with her army and navy she can command friend- 
ships to safeguard her frontier. She now joins Austria 

as a defensive factor. Both are too preoccu- 
pied at home to consider a march southward. 





letter. War will begin when one side fires 
on the other and, having watched each other 
through the weeks of breaking negotiations 
and having listened impatiently over the 
telegraph wires, neither will have any excuse 
for being taken unawares. 

Certain peace idealists suggest a thirty 
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INCREASE OF THE LEADING NAVIES 


1897 1907 (est.) 


Increase 


$34,561,546  $117,550,308 $72,988,752 











Percentage 
of Increase 


240 per cent 


Therefore Italy has ceased to compete in the 
contest of armies and increases her navy to 
protect her seacoast. Russia, once a check 
on Germany, has been forced to halt in mili- 
tary expansion. She has vast populations, 
but lacks cohesion, funds, and organized 
productive power to keep up the pace which 


days’ wait after the declaration before begin- Germany — 13,843,000 53;734,304 39,891,304 —< Alexander III set for her. 
ning hostilities. Apparently they think that Great Britain 110,850,000 181, 150,000 70,300,000 ae Germany, undisturbed by any third factor, 
the two sides might cool down or die of sus- Japan 3,965,402 11,977,632 8,012,230 i could march to Vienna or to Paris; she could 
pense. By this plan President Roosevelt France 47,434,347 65,007,041 18,662,694 - take German Austria or the Russian Baltic 
could press a button opening the game ata Russia 42,637,500 52,039,703 9,392,203 a2“ provinces. So the others form line against 
certain hour. But the suggestion is ridicu- Italy 18,992,309 53,450,568 34,458,259 184 mM her, and the sum of their arms wins without 
lous and impracticable. Once they knew Total 272,284,104  $534,900,556  $253,705,442 gO a shot a victory as important as that of the 
that war was inevitable the adversaries allies against Napoleon. Unless the tenor of 
would be bound to exchange shots in spar- modern thought changes, no blood will be 
ring for position. A declaration seems the INCREASE OF THE LEADING ARMIES shed for sentiment or glory on the Continent 
right thing, though it comes after the event. panties of Europe. War will come with a change 
Nations under the oe of presidents 1897 1907 (est.) Saereecs of ed = the balance of fatale or the effort of 
and kings ought to be as decent in their ermany to get room for her increasing 
rele as aries ghtors. Even the mata- Waleed tates $28,146,886 = $99,361,209 $71,214,313 Saee so population oth es field for her broadening ef. 
dor salutes the bull before the assassina- panting 119,768,500 175»505,000 5517195500 55 e ss ficiency, or when England resists any threat 
tion, though probably the courtesy is lost Boe Sere proceed prom nai —— so of losing her naval supremacy. Such an 
on the bull. — z we aie ia 1 9™4:510 “2 ei eventuality belongs to future generations. 
ry pe 961 emp 24,982,393 we —- There is no need of a Peace Conference in 
Why War is Hell 1 *s yi pend . + sy proce : order to keep the peace from Gibraltar to 
— pide pil diciguce 91253:300 Je the Baltic. 
ANOTHER question is what really consti- Gustetg-Mangary Lialantpactared sailing ideas i a w . ‘s F 
tutes contraband of war. Every one Italy __53,450,568 ——_53,209,000 pact ie hi A Coming Battleground 
agrees that arms and ammunition are. Is Total $674,077,275 $1,012,252,633  $333,509,916 50 : maby. ; 
cotton, is kerosene, is coal, is food, is lumber, HE great nations will fight away from 
is anything that may assist the enemy in any home if they fight at all in our time. 
form or manner whatsoever if it comes into INCREASE OF COMMERCE OF LEADING NATIONS Stalemate on the Continent of Europe does 
his possession? on not mean stalemate in the Far East, which is 
‘‘No!”’ says the man with goods to sell. 1896 1905-1906 Increase ok Weaken the future battleground of the world. There 
Yes, anything ae, be ‘ans 7 _powel United States $1,642,955,161 (1905) $2,609,257,711 $966,291,550 59 per cent ° sp ee ’, a ee teal ee oe 
enemy Ss pores 1S yong Se ful aa h sotiae baie Germany 2,077,943.250 (1905) 3,184,750,000  1,106,806,750 48 ‘ rem 7 r sive b Bere be ate pe a Leh my 
your enemy is just as lawful as shooting him Géaes Meteein une GN wakes ulewm pl nemselves by the compass of war. Japan is 
to pieces,’’ says the belligerent maintaining japan acthie: Ga  eadena dows tw strong and ambitious. Russia, fulfilling the 
. blockade. x A ‘ Russia 1,279,100,000 (1905) 1,629,103,000 350,003,000 27 ‘ = destiny of her development, must prece east- 
So the Japanese decided. A besieged city Italy 445,066,273 (1904) 702,190,876 257,104,603 38 ward. In any clash that comes the United 


may have ammunition but not food enough 
to hold out, when holding out even a week 
longer may decide the fate of the war. No 
one will deny that if the fall of Port Arthur 


INCREASE OF POPULATION OF LEADING NATIONS (ESTIMATED) 


States as a Pacific Power is interested. We 
stand between the policy of remaining at 
home or stretching our muscles to our full 
strength, which would mean fifty battle- 


had been delayed two or three weeks the 1897 1907 Seasanes 5 ee ships. It is the fact that we might build the 
Japanese would never have taken Mukden. fifty that makes us respected—not Mohonk 
One shipload of material would have cheered Great Britain THFSO; O00 THOPT COP BS 99,000 8 per cent Conferences or brilliant expositions of the 
the garrison to the further effort which would United States se bag 85,000,000 Soe 19 : Monroe Doctrine. 

have saved Kuropatkin from his final defeat. Germany 54,000,000 ioe, 008 6,000,000 14 We are peaceful. Oh, yes, very. We 
Hasa belligerent a right to sink a neutral France 38,600,000 39,5 00,000 Gaeiees ; would vote unanimously that we were. So 
ship which he thinks is on the way with Austria-Hungary snip haga 48,500,000 se iho Ade would the other nations. On a proposition 
merchandise to the enemy? Shall he hesi- Italy SIC SeO -, sdisiehioidd a sh ss to build no more battleships we would vote 
tate, even if he is in doubt about her pur- Belgium 6,550,000 aa te sch: had bc 7 : No. So would the other nations. Therefore 
pose, when taking the time to convoy her Japan reser signin hcke 6,750,000 15 will the soldier delegates as they feed crumbs 
to a home port might mean that another anaes ae =| neuter mtorr rd to the dove smile under their mustaches. 





contraband ship could pass over the route 


They know that war will end at about the 








he is patrolling? 











On the score of humanity toward prisoners 
and wounded and non-combatants there is 
need for little further regulation. War can not be more 
humanely fought than it was both in South Africa and 
Manchuria. Necessity and not intention is responsible 
for the infrequent breaking of rules. Gunners can not 
always tell whether field hospitals and ambulance 
wagons are under their shells. Often they have not the 
alternative of discrimination, and sometimes they are 
suspicious that the Red Cross flag is being abused. 
Artillery always must and will fire at the spot where 
it locates the enemy’s guns, regardless of all con- 
ditions. 

Nor is there any way to 
wounded on some occasions. Ina night attack at close 
quarters you must, in self-defense, try to kill any 
human being in the enemy’s uniform who is moving 
There is no time for examination of witnesses and a 
judgment by the court. A critical point in the lines 
may be at stake, and the issue may be decided in a few 
minutes. The defender who is only slightly wounded 
would not be red-blooded if he did not go on firing, and 
while he does he is still a belligerent. 

In regulating naval warfare lies the greatest danger 
of the conference defeating its object by adopting too 
many rules. On the sea, where the destiny of the 
world is to be decided, he who is master will ever make 
regulations to suit himself. There is no clause laid 
down by The Hague which the British navy could not 
afford to break and probably would break in case of 
national danger. The expectation of obedience to 
regulations under conditions which make compliance 


prevent firing on the 


humanly impossible may lead neutral nations into a 
popular outburst of passion that will force them into 
the struggle in which they would not otherwise have 
engaged. 
“War is hell!’’ remarked Genet erman, as you 
14 


drowned most of the crews of the //a/suse and the 
Petropaviovsk ina few minutes. Its terror lies in its 
novelty. The medieval nations, which used to rape 
women and give no quarter, adopted an agreement 
against the use of that ghastly innovation, chain-shot. 
We, who refuse even to tie prisoners together and care 
for the enemy’s wounded before our own, think nothing 
of grape and canister, which mangle and tear their 
victims. 


Modern Victories Without Bloodshed 


HE sooner an inventor finds a power by which all 

the fortifications of a port or an army corps can be 
destroyed at a blow, the better. It is the position and 
the power of modern weapons of destruction which is 
responsible for the universal peace which exists in the 
world to-day. The French, German, and Austrian 
armies now number few among their officers who have 
had a baptism of fire. The Peace Conference meets 
without a single war cloud on the horizon. The great 
European nations no longer enter lightly into war as 
they did in the old days of small, swashbuckling 
armies. Popular education is common, public opinion 
is keen, and wood pulp is cheap. The old maxim that 
every generation must have its war is obsolete. Euro 
pean youth work off their bravado as conscripts on 
the drill grounds. The population who furnish the 
cannon food are not inclined to risk their lives and 
incur increased taxation without cause. No cabinet is 
going to the lengths of an ultimatum unless the people 
are with it. For war to-day more than it ever 
before is a captain’s ana a private’s fight; and 
the zipping of unseen bullets coming from 
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same time as animal life on this planet. It 
is the final expression of national entity. If 
you look down the list of nations you will 
find that it is the miserable and the unprogressive which 
have practised disarmament. Populations festering in 
degeneracy believe in the gospel of the white liver, the 
dragging step, and the fatty brain rather than the doc- 
trine of the Big Stick. The anemic Koreans standing 
by the wayside as the Japanese army passed used to 
remark in a petulant, abstract, superior manner that it 
was rude and unfair to rob an ancient people of their 
country. Venezuela has small army appropriations, 
but heavy ‘‘extraordinary war taxes.’’ The countries 
showing the largest increases in armament are the 
countries in which human organization is at its highest, 
in which the percentage of illiteracy is the lowest, and 
which lead the way in morals, culture, art, invention, 
scientific discovery, and every form of progress. 

A strong arm and a sweet and reasonable temper 
form a golden rule for nations as wellas men. If we 
had not had a strong arm, then Cuba would not have 
been freed, and if we had not had a sweet and reason- 
able temper she might have only been delivered from 
one master to receive another. The eradication of 
the yellow fever from Havana, the redemption of 
Egypt to prosperity and order, the schools at Khar- 
tum, the dam at Assouan, a common-school system 
in the Philippines, the awakening of China, and the 
opening of Japan could never have been brought about 
by peace conferences. These reformsare the products 
of a positive agency in a positive and material world. 
When Maxim invented a rapid-fire gun with which a 
pale unit of civilized society could mow down a com- 
pany of Fuzzy Wuzzies it was a triumph for progress. 
Modern war, so largely waged with the intellect, has 
inherent humanities far outstripping the mercies of the 
Red Cross. It gives strength to those who know how 
best to use it for the good of the world 
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FACTS AND FIGURES TO BE KEPT IN MIND BY THE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE 
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Over $200,000 was spent by the Japanese on mortar batteries at Port Arthur 
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General Nogi’s compliments to General Stoessel—A field of five hundred shells for use in 
the eighteen 11-inch mortars at the siege of Port Arthur—Cost, $400 for each discharge 



























































Sixteen modern long-range, high-power cannon leaving the grounds of the Bethlehem Steel 
Works—These flat cars carry more than a million dollars’ worth of destructive steel 
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Torpedoes in the making—The modern torpedo costs more than $5,000—Each of Two hundred 


Japanese dead buried in one grave—In a single assault on Port Arthur 25,000 
the forty torpedo-boats in our navy carries at least six, and each battleship two 


Japanese casualties were reported ; at the battle of Mukden the Russians lost 27,700 killed 
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BC LUCREDIA D. CRAPP* 


T DON’T jest seem as if I ought to go ’way an’ 
leave you here all alone, Hannah.’’ Harriet 
paused in the fine seam she was sewing and 
looked up into her sister’s face. Her light-blue 

eyes had a questioning look. ‘‘It don’t seem jest right, 

after all you’ve done for me.’’ 

Hannah finished basting the hem of the white muslin 
skirt she was working on before she answered her sis- 
ter. She sat perfectly erect in her straight chair. She 
sewed rapidly, yet without the least effect of hurrying, 
setting her needle stiffly into the goods and drawing it 
through in a way that always astonished Harriet. 

“I don’t want you should think a thing ’bout that 
now. IreckonI can git along all right. I’ve managed 
to take care of the two of us all these years, an’ I ruther 
guess I can take care of myself after you’re gone.”’ 
Hannah’s voice had in it the hardness of adamant, but 
she did not look at her sister. 

‘’Twan't that I was thinkin’ of somuch. Course I 
know you can git along—’tain’t that—but— Seem’s as 
though it might be lonesome here in this big house— 
alone—an’ winter comin’ on, too.’’ Harriet paused. A 
slow pink flush crept into her delicate face. ‘‘But then I 
ain’t goin’ so far but what mebbe I can come home 
now an’ then, if anythin’ should happen.”’ 

‘‘Happen—well, I don’t know as there’s anythin’ 
goin’ to happen. There’s all them potatoes an’ apples 
to see to, an’ all them little new-hatched chickens to 
keep alive, beside the rugs I promised to braid fer Mis’ 
White, to say nothin’ of all the other inside work. I 
guess that’s ’bout all that’ll happen this winter.’’ 

Hannah rose and shook out the folds of the muslin 
skirt. ‘‘I reckon you can't be a runnin’ home here 
every whipstitch, neither. William ain’t got any too 
much as ’tis. I guess I better run this hem up on the 
machine, then I can take the tuck in it. You wa’n’t 
never much of a hand at seamin’, anyway.”’ 

The pink flush in Harriet’s face deepened She drew 
her needle gently in and out, bending her head quite 
low till her long fair curls almost brushed her hand. 
She had on a light pink dress. It was open at the 
throat, and her slender neck rose from it like the stem 
of a flower. Her hair was done up in a soft knot and 
fell on either side of her face in long light curls. Her 
face was delicately sensitive, and her hands were long 
and white and blue-veined. She rocked gently back 
and forth as she sewed. 

Hannah sat grimly erect. Her back made a perfectly 
parallel line with that of her chair. Her dull, reddish- 
brown hair was drawn tightly into a knot at the back 
of her head and brought smoothly down on either side 
of a straight part. Her face was long like Harriet’s, 
but without any of its color or delicacy. The same 
severity that characterized her hair was shown in her 
gown. It was of dark calico made with a perfectly 
plain-fitting waist, and with scarcely any fulness in the 
skirt. She was not so tall as Harriet, but she carried 
herself with a certain almost defiant air. 

The two sisters sewed on, Harriet with a gentle per- 
sistence, all through the hot August afternoon. The 
breeze came in pleasantly through the open window, 
the thin white muslin curtains blew softly in and out. 
There were long dark patches across the fields where 
the shadows of the sun fell. Far beyond, darkly blue, 
rose the New England hills 

The Sawyer homestead was 
roofed structure, set in the midst of pasture lands and 
orchards. There was a lattice-work porch over the 
front door, and a tall oak tree that cast its leaf-shadows 
across the western corner of the house. There were 


a large, square, flat- 


some bushes in the front yard, and a small round bed 
of sweet alyssum and mignonette Just beneath the 
parlor windows was a bed of verbenas. A path bor 
dered with rows of white phlox led down to the gate 


and beyond that stretched the 
road. At the rear was a patch of 
16 


ng, dusty country 
rder There were 


tall beanpoles, and almost hidden beneath a tangled 
mass of vines were ripe-red tomatoes and yellow 
squashes. 

The whole place had about it an air of comfort and 
prosperity. Hannah had, combined with her woman’s 
thrift and shrewdness, a man’s ability to carry on and 
direct. Years before she had stepped into the niche 
her father’s death made vacant. He had been a stern, 
hard-working man, unyielding and unrelenting in many 
ways, yet always kind. He had left a neat little sum 
in the bank, the reward of all those years of grim toil, 
enough and more than enough to keep the sisters the 
rest of their lives. But with that pride and tenacity of 
purpose that is the best part of a New England inherit- 
ance, and that permits of not so much as a hairbreadth 
of dalliance from the path of duty, Hannah had worked 
on unceasingly through all the years that followed. 
The greater portion of the farm, the best meadow and 
pasture land, had been let. The remainder Hannah 
carried on with the aid of a boy, David, whose orphaned 
life she had tried to make a little less desolate. 

Mrs. Sawyer had been a frail, delicate woman. She 
had died when Harriet was a baby. Harriet had in- 
herited her mother’s gentle, clinging nature and some- 
thing of her ill-health. She had none of Hannah’s 
strength of character or purpose. She had no convic- 
tions. Had she possessed any she would never have 
had the courage of them. 

Their life, narrow and uneventful, had gone on in the 
old home, much as it had always done; Hannah stern 
and set as her own encircling hills; Harriet meekly 
trustful and obeying. They saw but few people. Some 
of the neighbors came in occasionally, but they never 
stayed long. There was a good deal of harmless talk 
and gossip in the village. People passing by the old 
place on summer afternoons and happening to glance 
up between the rows of white phlox, had often seen a 
figure in pale blue sprigged muslin, with long fair curls 
drooping about a delicately pointed face, sitting in the 
shade of the lattice-work porch, bending over a dainty 
bit of needlework; and, a little beyond in the garden, 
another figure in dark calico, with an old straw hat and 
stiff, unyielding back, pulling up the weeds. And the 
passer-by, usually a woman, never failed to call out 
shrilly: 

‘‘How d'ye do, Hannah? Ain’t your sister very well 
to-day?’’ And Hannah, with a still greater stiffening 
of body, would answer defiantly: ‘‘She’s real well 
thank you,”’ and go on with her weeding. 

Once about six months before Harriet had asked to 
go to a church entertainment in the village. She and 
Hannah had always gone regularly to meeting on Sun- 
day, but they had never entered into any of the social 
gaieties of the village A church entertainment was 
different, however, and Harriet had begged so hard to 
be allowed to go that the older woman finally relented. 

On the night in question Hannah, in her best black 
dress, sat through the evening and watched Harriet’s 
delicate face blossom forth like a flower, as she listened 
to the conversation of a young man who had been quick 
to notice her when she came in, and who had kept at 
her side throughout the entire evening. The color 
came and went in her cheeks. There was a light in 
her eyes half-glad, half-afraid. Hannah in her corner 
watched her. Once Harriet looked over at her, but 
she turned again almost immediately to her companion 
In that half-unconscious gaze Harriet had been dimly 
aware of something, so faint and impalpable it might 
have been but a shadow, that had seemed to flit for an 
instant across her sister’s face 

Both Hannah and Harriet knew this young man 


William Archer, as well as they knew any one in the 


village. They had seen him always on Sundays at 
meeting. His seat was just across from theirs. Often 
Harriet had been conscious of a pair of eyes fixed 
teadily on her face, and Hannah looking sharply at 


her had seen the faint pink that crept into her cheeks. 
Once when they came out of meeting he had asked 
Harriet if he might walk home with her. She looked 
up timidly at her sister, but Hannah was _ looking 
neither to the right nor the left. And the two walked 
their half-mile alone and in silence. 

To-night when the entertainment was over, Harriet 
came over to her sister and whispered something in her 
ear. For a minute the older woman hesitated. Har- 
riet’s glowing face was very near her own. She could 
feel her soft, quick breath on her cheek. Then she 
nodded her head in assent. All the way home Hannah 
walked a few steps in advance of Harriet and William. 
Once she looked back. The moonlight fell full on Har- 
riet’s upturned face. She wore a soft fleecy fascinator 
tied over her curls. She had hold of the young man’s 
arm. When they reached the gate Hannah turned once 
more. ‘‘Good night,’’ she said abruptly. Then she 
and Harriet went into the house. 

The next Sunday night there was a fire lighted in 
the front room. Hannah sat out in the kitchen alone. 
She could hear William’s voice, and now and then her 
sister’s with its gently rising inflection. Out of doors 
the winter snow lay deep and the winter wind had in 
it a note of melancholy. 

That was in February. It was August now, and in 
September William and Harriet were to be married. 
William had been offered a position in a large, thriving 
town, some littie distance away, and had accepted it. 
There had been little said between the two sisters as 
to Harriet’s leaving the old place. Hannah had worked, 
if possible, harder than ever. 

On this afternoon it seemed to Harriet that her seam 
was unusually long. It was very warm. Once she 
paused, and her eyes wandered off to the distant hills. 
‘*You'd better be at that seam,’’ Hannah's voice broke 
sharply in on her reverie, ‘‘it’s most supper time now, 
an’ you'd ought to finish that to-night.’’ 

When it began to be half-past five Hannah rose and 
folded up her work. She went out into the kitchen, 
made the fire, and put on the tea-kettle. 

After supper was over and the things cleared away, 
Harriet seated herself once more at the window and 
took up her work. She sewed steadily until it began 
to grow dusk. The breeze came in through the window, 
bringing with it the smell of sweet-scented lanes. The 
air was filled with that rustling and twittering that 
presages the long night silence of the tree-people. The 
hills grew farther and farther away. When it grew too 
dark to see Hannah brought in the lamp. David had 
taken his candle and gone to bed. At half-past eight 
Hannah locked up the house and put out the lamp. 
Then taking up their candles from the kitchen shelf 
she and Harriet went upstairs to bed. 

In September Harriet and William were married. 
The day of the wedding dawned with a light mist rest 
ing on the hills. The air held in it a faint intangible 
something as of departing summer. In the early morn- 
ing Harriet, standing in the doorway, watched the mys- 
tery of the day unfold itself. She felt, while she could 
not put it into words, its symbolism in her own life. 

Hannah was at work in the kitchen. There was 
much to be done, and she moved about with a great 
rattling of dishes and pans, and with what seemed to 
Harriet a great deal of unnecessary vigor. It disturbed 
her somehow, she could not have told why. 

In the early afternoon Hannah helped her to dress up 
in the north bedroom. She said little, but it seemed to 
Harriet that she smoothed the folds of the simple white 
wedding-gown a great many times. As she looked into 
the thin old face she noted for the first time that it was 
drawn and careworn, all its lines pitifully accentuated 
She felt a sharp ache at her heart, and with it came a 
desire to put her arms about her and lay her head down 
on her shoulder. This older sister was the only mother 
she had ever known, and she had been good to her in 
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her reserved, undemonstrative way. 
gesture she raised both slender arms. 

“However do you expect me to fasten this dress, Har- 
riet,’’ Hannah’s voice brought her back to herself, ‘‘an’ 
you with your arms over your head? Do put ’em down 
where they b’long.’’ And Harriet obeyed. 

She was married late in the afternoon, but it was 
dusk when she wentaway. She walked down the front 

ath between the rows of white phlox, leaning on her 
husband’s arm. Hannah followed slowly, holding up 
her black skirt carefully with both hands to keep it 
free from dust. William’s horse and buggy were tied 
toa tree just outside the gate. The air was fresh and 
sweet, filled with bird-calls and the hum of winged in- 
sects. Hannah stood at the gate and watched William 
untie the horse and turn out the buggy. Harriet with 
one foot on the step looked up piteously at her sister. 

“You ain’t left nothin’, hev’ you, Harriet?’’ 

Hannah came and stood close to the wheel. Harriet 
with a sudden movement stooped and kissed the thin 
lips. She almost shrank at their coldness. It was the 
first time in her life she remembered ever to have 
kissed her sister. Hannah’s had been a protecting, 
shielding love, but with none of love’s tendernesses nor 
caresses. As Harriet raised her head she thought she 
saw something cross the older woman’s face; the same 
faint shadow she had seen once before the night of the 
church entertainment. It was gone almost instantly, 
and she had forgotten it the next moment as William 
helped her into the buggy and took the seat beside her. 
Then he leaned out over the wheel and shook hands 
with Hannah. As they drove off Harriet looked back 
and waved to the old figure standing at the gate. Then 
the long dusty road, beginning to grow gray with 
night’s shadows, hid them from sight. 

For a long time Hannah stood there. The night 
came slowly down. Over in the west the hills were 
darkly outlined against the sky. The frogs were 
croaking in the meadow-pond back of the house. Now 
and then came the call, sharply tremulous, of some 
lonely night-bird. And over all the scent 
of sweet alyssum and mignonette. 

She turned presently and went back up 
between the rows of white phlox and into 
the house. All the erectness seemed to 
have gone out of her figure; she seemed to 
have grown suddenly old. Going into the 
kitchen, she lighted the two candles that 
stood on the shelf, and with one in each 


With a sudden 


hand climbed slowly up the stairs. At the 
door of Harriet’s room she paused. Then 
she pushed it open and went in. She set 


the one candle down on the dresser and 
looked about her. There was the bed with 
its unpressed pillows, and on a chair near 
it the dress, a faded pink muslin, that 
Harriet had taken off that afternoon when 
she put on her wedding gown. In the little 
oval mirror above the dresser she saw the 
reflection of Harriet’s pale, delicate features 
in their frame of fair curls. The flickering 
flame of the candle showed her her own 
face drawn and old, and tired. Once long 
ago, she, too, had had a lover, and there 
had been nights when the fire in the best 
room had been lighted and her own voice 
had been heard in gently rising inflections. 
And then had come the silence of all these 
years, with not so much as a faded flower 
or a lock of hair. Love had come and 
had gone, just as everything else in her 
life. Surprised now and almost startled at 
these ghosts of half-forgotten memories she 
had called forth from the graves of the 
years, she gave one last look about her; 
then she blew out the candle on the dresser 
and went out, closing the door behind 
her. 

It was a year in September since Harriet 
went away. She had not once been back 
tothe old home. Every week David went 
to the village and brought back a letter 
directed to Hannah in a delicate, pointed 
handwriting. Hannah always turned it 
over and looked at it several times before 
she broke the seal. It was as though she 
hated to end in so short a time the antici- 
pation of a week. And always she an- 
swered the letters, sitting down at the 
table and writing laboriously in her 
cramped hand. 

The winter had been a long one; one of 

those snow-bound, ice-fettered winters that 
only New England knows. Hannah worked 
on silently. She seemed to shrink more 
and more into herself. Through the short 
afternoons she sat alone by the west win- 
dow, braiding rugs and looking out across 
white, stainless fields of snow. In the long 
evenings, after their early supper was over, 
she sat with David beside the kitchen 
fire, knitting with a ceaseless click of the needles, 
and oftentimes long after David had taken his candle 
and gone to bed. 
_ With the spring days came the work in the fields and 
inthe garden. Hannah toiled steadily on through the 
long, hot, silent days. July came and August. The 
birds buiit their nests in the old tree at the corner of 
the house; the verbenas flaunted their colors beneath 
the parlor windows; the air was fragrant with sweet 
alyssum and mignonette. Regularly once a week 
David went into the village and came back with the 
Weekly letter from Harriet. -She was well and happy, 
but she never spoke of coming home. 

And so the seasons came and went with their full 
complement of days and weeks, and again the Septem- 


er haze rested on the far hills. There were patches of 
pale goldenrod along the road, clumps f purpie 
asters, and the soft, pinkish-white plumes of meadow- 
sweet 
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One evening after supper, just a year from the day 
Harriet was married, Hannah stood at the gate looking 
down the road. Her thin, old shoulders drooped piti- 
fully. A September moon hung in the heavens, and 
the night was darkly sweet. The long road was flecked 
with shadows. A little vagrant breeze sprang up from 
somewhere. 

For a long time the old woman stood there, as though 
waiting for an answer from the all-encompassing night 
to some unspoken, crying need of her own soul. With 
all the silent heart-hunger of the past year came a sud- 
den leaping sense of something new—a fierce, rebellious 
longing that would not be stifled. Its terrible insist- 
ence, its very alienism, set every nerve and sense 
a-quiver. She turned tremblingly and went back up 
the path to the house. The bushes in the yard were all 
a blurred, indistinguishable mass; the rows of white 
phlox, like pale ghosts, brushed against her skirts. 
She reached the front door, opened it, and went into 
the house. 

The next morning Hannah did not get up at the 
usual time. When David came in from the barn he 
found the kitchen stove black and cold and the room 
empty. He looked about him a moment bewildered. 
Then he sat down in Hannah’s rocking-chair to 
wait. Gradually as the gray dawn receded things 
took their familiar form and substance. The sun 
climbed higher and higher. Presently’ he rose and 
went hesitatingly up the stairs. At the door of Han- 
nah’s room he paused. Then he pushed it open and 
went in. Hannah lay very still in her bed. Her eyes 
were closed, but she opened them as David stepped 
into the middle of the room. The sunlight that 
poured in at the window brought out every line in her 
face. 


Thoughts diffused themselves somewhat slowly 
through David’s brain. ‘‘You sick?’’ he began pres- 
ently. Hannah nodded her head, She did not speak. 


David stood perfectly still looking at her. 
closed her eyes again. 


She had 
Then he turned and went back 





Hannah listened, with a look that was new to Harriet 


downstairs. In the kitchen he got his hat down off its 
peg, opened the outside door, and went out across the 
yard and into the road. There was but one thought in 
his mind, and that suggested more from habit than 
anything else—Harriet. He went on down the road to 
the village. He had no trouble getting some one to 
write the message. 

‘‘Ain’t known Hannah Sawyer to be sick in twenty 
years,’’ remarked a customer at the store. David did 
not linger, but went back again over the half-mile 
home. 

It was several days before Harriet could get there. 
Hannah lay quietly in bed. Doctors had never formed 
a part of her creed, and David attended to her simple 
wants. Once or twice some of the neighbors came in, 
but she would see no one. She did not seem to be 
suffering any. She said very little, but she kept her 
eyes fixed on the door, 


Late one afternoon Harriet came. She was alone 


William could not get away. She came into Hannah’s 
room and, crossing over to the bed, stooped and kissed 
her lips. The touch, the sweet, warm face bending 
over her, seemed to send a quiver through Hannah’s 
whole body. 

“Where is it you feel bad, Hannah?’’ 
had in it a gentle pity. 

Hannah shrank back among the pillows. ‘‘I—I don’t 
know ’s I can tell,’’ she began, and her voice was 
strange. 

Harriet straightened up and pushed back her curls. 
She looked younger than she did when she was mar- 
ried. The color in her cheeks had deepened to a 
healthier glow, her eyes were almost luminous. All 
the rest of that day she sat by Hannah's side holding 
her hand and talking to her in her low, pleasant 
voice of all the petty routine of the past year. She 
was glad to be at home again. She told Hannah 
so over and over again. And Hannah listened, say- 
ing little, only keeping her eyes on her sister’s face 
with a look in them that was new to Harriet. She 
seemed perfectly content, perfectly satisfied to lie 
there with no thought, apparently, but of the present 
moment. 

Harriet stepped back into her accustomed place in 
the household. It seemed strange to her not to have 
Hannah about to take the lead in things. She had 
noted, with a sudden sharp sense of pain, that her 
sister had grown old in the year she had been away. 
She lay in her bed, a little thin, helpless figure. 
She seemed to suffer no pain anywhere. She took 
the old-fashioned remedies that Harriet brewed for 
her without a word. The younger woman could 
not understand this new, unwonted softness of man- 
ner—this clinging that was almost pathetic. Had 
Harriet been keener of perception, perhaps, she would 
have seen that Hannah’s eyes, as they followed her 
constantly about the room, had in them at times 
an almost exultant look, then again they had a shrink- 
ing, almost hunted look. As the days went by she 
began to grow restless. Still she made no 
movement to get up. 

One afternoon when Harriet had been 


Harriet’s voice 


there about three weeks, she left the 
room a few moments while she went down- 
stairs after a drink of water. Hannah 
had not spoken for some time, but her 
eyes followed her -to the door. Some- 
thing in their gaze caused Harriet to turn 
back. She went over to the bed. ‘‘What 
is it, Hannah?’’ she said gently. ‘‘Noth- 


in’,’’ Hannah responded, and Harriet went 
on out of the room. 

When she came back she found her sister 
up and sitting in a chair by the window. 
She had thrown a little old shawl about 
her shoulders, and she was sitting bend- 
ing forward, her hands on her knees. 

‘“Why, Hannah,’’ Harriet began, but 
the other silenced her almost fiercely. 

‘Don’t you say one word, Harriet. 
Don’t you say one thing ‘til I git through. 
Then you can say all you’re a mind to. 
I’ve got somethin’ to tell you, an’ I’m a 
goin’ to tell it. I didn’t know as ever I 
could, but I can’t stan’ it no longer. 
Harriet, I lied to you. I took sick a pur- 
pose.’’ 

She leaned farther forward in her chair, 
her hands clasping the little old shawl closer 
about her shoulders. Her voice had risen 
almost to a wail. Harriet, frightened and 
uncomprehending, stood perfectly still in 
the middle of the room. 

‘‘T don’t know what you'll say to me, 
Harriet. It came over me all on a sudden, 
one night to do it. It was just a year to 
the day you was married. You hadn’t 
ever once ben home. I thought ’s how if 
you knew I was sick, mebbe you'd think 
you could come. It all came to me, jest as 
clear as could be. I never stopped once 
to think. It come so sudden it ’most took 
my breath away. I hadn’t ever done such 
a thing before in my whole life. I ain’t 
never told a lie, Harriet, ’s long ’s I’ve 


lived. I couldn’t think o’ nothin’ else but 
jest seein’ you. I went right back into the 
house. I was ’most afraid to go to bed. I 


kept tryin’ to make myself think I’d ben 
sent down to the gate a purpose. I never 
slept a mite, an’ the next mornin’ I didn’t 
git up. I knew David ’d git word to you 
some way. I lay right here in bed an’ 
seem'd ’s though I couldn't wait ’til you 
come. I kep’ a sayin’ over an’ over to 
myself: ‘I don’t care—I don’t care.’ I 
wasn’t goin’ to let on I thought there 
was anythin’ wrong in it. And then 
one day after you’d ben here a while 
it come over me I'd got to tell. It 
most seem’d ’s though I couldn’t bear to know 
what you’d think o’ me. But I did it, Harriet, I did 
it a purpose. I ain’t ever done such a thing afore, 
an’ I ain’t ever a goin’ to do it again. You can go 
right back to William now. I don’t s'pose the Lord ’ll 
ever forgive me, Harriet, an’ even if he does I can't 
never say I’m sorry. I can’t seem never to want to 
take it back. I ain’t sorry, Harriet, I’ve hed you mos’ 
three weeks, an’ I ain’t sorry.’’ 

Her voice was high and shrill. 
stooped forward. 
sister’s face. 

The room was very still. Over in the west the short 
September day was slowly fading. There were bird- 
calls from tree to tree. With quick steps Harriet 
crossed the room and knelt down by the side of the 
chair. She put her strong young arms about the 
shrinking figure and laid the tired head down on her 
young, warm, throbbing breast. 


Her little lean body 
Her eyes were fixed piteously on her 
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The monument to General J. E. B. Stuart at Richmond. The Con 
statue, erected by the Cavalry Association of the Army of Northern Japa 
Virginia, was unveiled by Stuart’s granddaughter on May 30 bou: 
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Monument to General John B. Gordon, Confederate leader, un- 
veiled at Atlanta on May 25 by his daughter, Mrs. Burton Smith, 
at whose side in the picture stands Governor Terrell of Georgia 
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Statue of Ensign Worth Bagley, the only United 
States naval officer lost in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, unveiled at Raleigh, N. C., May 20. 
Ensign Bagley was killed by a shell on the torpedo- 
boat ‘‘ Winslow ”’ in the action off Cardenas 
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THE JEFFERSON DAVIS MONUMENT AT RICHMOND DEDICATING THE LAWTON MONUMENT AT INDIANAPOLIS Stri 


As the closing event of the Confederate reunion, on June 3, Mrs. J. A. Hayes, daughter On May 30 the President delivered the principal address at the unveiling of 
of Jefferson Davis, unveiled the monument to the President of the Confederacy at the the statue to Major-General Henry W. Lawton, veteran of the Civil War, noted 
old Southern Capital. Governor Swanson of Virginia and other eminent Southerners spoke Indian fighter and Spanish War veteran, killed while on duty in the Philippines WI 
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NATIONS IN COUNCIL 


HE Conference at The Hague 
begins its sessions to-day, under conditions 


second Peace 

which, though not promising the immediate 
advent of the millennium, mark a distinct advance 
over those under which 
eight years ago. 


the first conference met 
Then the whole thing was an 
experiment, which most ‘‘practical’’ statesmen in 
Europe ridiculed. The Czar had called the meet- 
ing, and the Russian Government was deeply dis- 
trusted, not because it was corrupt, incompetent, 
oppressive, and devoid of popular support at home, 
as it is now known to have been, but in the quite 
unfounded belief that it was a dangerous military 
Power with Machiavellian designs on its neighbors. 
It did have designs, but not of the sort suspected. 
Instead of scheming to spring across the unpro- 
tected frontiers of Germany or Austria as soon as 
Europe should have been lured into disarmament, 
it had the more prosaic desire to save itself the 
expense of providing its army with new ficld guns. 

Now Russia is no longer dreaded by anybody. 
The South African dispute which lowered over the 
Conference of 1899 has been fought out to a finish. 
Japan, which might have dangerous ambitions, is 
bound over to keep the peace by financial exhaus- 
tion. The formerly threatening Moroccan question 
has been settled. Sweden and Norway have agreed 
to part in friendship. England and America have 
disposed of the Alaskan boundary dispute. The 
partition of China among the European Powers, 
which seemed in 1899 to be an impending event 
fraught with ominous possibilities, has been re- 
moved from the field of practical politics. The 
only Power in the world whose aspirations now 
cause serious apprehension is Germany, and if her 
purposes are not peaceful all her statesmen, writers, 
and other agencies of publicity are engaged in an 
unexampled conspiracy of deception. Finally, the 
American Republics, most of which took no part 
in the first Conference, are well represented to-day. 

When the first Hague Conference adjourned it 
was with the understanding that another would be 
called to carry on its unfinished work. It was 
expected that the Czar would call this too, but 
before the time came to issue the invitations Russia 
found herself plunged into war with Japan.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was then urged by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to send out the call himself, and 
he agreed to do so. Acc yrdingly the governments 
of the various Powers were sounded on the matter, 
and favorable responses, were received from a num- 
ber of them Russia welcomed the project, but 
Suggested that the the Conference 
Should be postponed until after the war with Japan 
should be over. After the conclusion of the Peace 
of Portsmouth the 


meeting ol 


President conceded to the Czar 
the honor of carrying on the work he had begun, 


and the invitations were accordingly issued by 


Russia. It 


was originally intended to hold the 
Peace Congress last summer, but it was found that 
this would interfere with the Pan-American Con- 
gress at Rio de Janeiro. The date was postponed 


until last autumn, and finally until to-day. 
The first Hague C Inter- 


national Arbitral Tribunal of a diplomatic character. 
If the 


onference established an 


one can transform this body into a true 


court, tting permanently and deciding cases on 
Strictly judicial principles, it will have abundantly 
justifi its existence, even if it accomplishes 
nothir more. Hf, further, it can regularize its 
own tion, providing for its reassembling at 
fixed int without a special call, it will have 
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provided mankind with the rudiments of a legislative 
as well as of a judicial organization for the future 
‘*Federation of the World.’’ It is in this direction 
that it seems likely to be able to do its most fruitful 
work for peace. It does not seem probable that 
anything definite can be accomplished at this time 
in the way of the limitation of armaments, although 
when the representatives of the Powers are exchang- 
ing views face to face some difficulties may disap- 
pear. Most of the delegates to the first Conference 
went there in a skeptical mood, and when they parted 
they were astonished to find how much they had 


achieved. Perhaps that experience may be repeated. 


IN MEMORY OF DAVIS 


HE great Jefferson Davis monument at Rich- 
mond was unveiled on June 3 in the physical 
presence of a vast crowd and the moral pres- 

ence of the entire South. Business was suspended 
in many Southern cities while the ceremonies were 
in progress. The 


unveiling was performed in 
connection with the annual reunion of the Con- 
federate Veterans. Mr. William J. Bryan was 
present as the guest of the veterans, but while 


he received an enthusiastic welcome everywhere, 
a speech from him were promptly sup 
pressed as a violation of the non-political char 
acter of the 

Although Jefferson Davis can never command 
the sympathy of opponents as unreservedly as Lee 


calls for 


occasion, 


or Stonewall Jackson, the bitterness so long felt 
toward him in the North has largely disappeared, 
and the purity of his character has won deserved 
recognition. During his lifetime he was the 
of that popular injustice that 
and demands scapegoats for unpopular movements. 
Thus all the accumulated passions of war were con- 
centrated upon the one man whose 
him the 

He was the lightning 
wrath from 


Victim 


personilie S causes 


position made 
represent enemy in 
that 
who 
t of 


clearly 


the popular mind. 
the Northern 
from 


rod drew 
him in 
The 


Jefferson 


differed 
official 


now, 


asst ciates 
the 


people can see 


nothing but accide! 


station. 


} 


more ana 


Davis is coming to be recognized as represent 


ing a type of statesmanship whose austere integrity 


would be useful in this commercial age, notwith- 


standing its mistaken views on the great polit- 


ical issues of its time. 








RAIL AND POST ROADS 


HE stock market has two unfailing sources 

of anxiety, the President and the weather. 

Wall Street has ceased to expect much of 
the weather; so it has all the 
worrying about the President. 
going to say something the railroads at 
Indianapolis .on Memorial Day, and the _ ticker 
quivered in anxious expectation. When the speech 
got out, which happened, through a leak, ahead of 
time, the market decided that on the whole it was 
reassuring, although it had some things in it that 
would have seemed startling if they 
uttered by Fairbanks or Foraker. 

The President said that one of the great prob- 
lems of our day was to preserve the rights of prop- 
erty, “‘and these,’’ he remarked, ‘‘can only be 
preserved if we remember that they are in less 
jeopardy from the Socialist and the Anarchist than 
from the predatory man of wealth.’’ Mr. Roose- 
velt had given assurances on many previous occa- 


leisure for 
It thought he was 


more 


about 


had _ been 


sions that his crusade against corporate abuses was 
not directed against honest wealth, and he took 
pains at Indianapolis to make it clear that he was 
really acting in the interests of all who had acquired 
property by fair means. He declared that every 
corporation law that had been put on the national 
statute books within the past six years had been a 
step in the right direction, that every suit under- 
taken during that period had not merely 
warranted, but required, by the facts, that every 
such suit had been not only in the interest of the 
people, but particularly in the interest of stock- 
holders and of business men of property, and that 


been 


there could be no swerving from the course thus 
mapped out. “'We best 
honest railway men,’’ 


serve the interests of the 


he added, ‘‘when we 


an- 
nounce that we will follow out precisely this 
course. It is the course of real, of ultimate con- 


servatism.”’ 

While the President emphatically asserted the 
right and duty of the Government to regulate rail- 
road capitalization, and even repeated that advocacy 
of a physical valuation which had so alarmed Wall 
Street when it thought it was meant as a basis for 
making took pains to explain that no 
existing securities were to be disturbed. In future 
“it should be declared contrary to public policy to 
allow railroads to devote their capital to anything 
but 
the 


rates, he 


the transportation business, certainly not to 
but that not 
imply that there is much substance in ‘‘the wild 
talk 


hazards of speculation,’”’ does 


as to the extent of the overcapitalization of 


our railroads.’ The President thinks that while 
there is water in spots, the railroad system of the 
country as a whole is worth the full face value of 
the paper that represents it, and even more. 
Against regulation which could be felt as a 
serious restraint only by dishonest or reckless 
financiers Mr. Roosevelt balanced a benefit whose 
value every railroad man could appreciate With 


the understanding that the should 


first secure complete powers of regulation and con- 


Government 


trol, he proposed that the law should be so amended 
as to permit and encourage railroads to make such 
traflic agreements as should be *‘in the interest of 
the general public as well as of the railroad corpo- 
rations making them.’’ These agreements, he 
stipulated, *‘should, of course, be made public in 
the minutest detail, and should be subject to secur 
ing the prev assent of the Interstate (¢ merce 
(ommissl 

} most startlin thit S 





address was the adoption, in a merely incidental way, as so many of the : 
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President’s most revolutionary ideas have been thrown off, of the theory } th 
that the National Government may be able to regulate railroads, not merely , 
‘ae ts " ‘ ; Wi 
in interstate commerce, but within the States, by acting under the con- M 
stitutional power to establish post-offices and post roads. Mr. Roosevelt’s di 
i 
words are: | ‘ 
s 
‘“To-day I wish to say a word to you about . . . the control of the com- th 
mon carriers doing an interstate business; a control absolutely vested in the in 
nation, while in so far as the common carriers also transport the mails, it is, fa) 
in my opinion, probable that whether their business is or is not interstate it TI 
is to the same extent subject to Federal control, under that clause of the 
Constitution granting to the National Government power to establish post ke 
| roads, and therefore, by necessary implication, power to take all action neces- tre 
Catsbinad | sary in order to keep them at the highest point of efficiency. m: 
: Detachable Leaf Ledger, Journal 
—. is guaranteed to be and Monthly Statement Book This radical aggression on the domain of the States, which, by a curious on 
‘x superior to any 7, : ‘ ils ; . . : af he . tea ee rar * ea | ¢ 
other brand of hose you ean buy. its ee Rian | ctcometance, hed teen syed some weeks carer by a Southerner, Judge wi 
In ““GREENLEAF” all points of means of a sheet of carbon paper—the Farrar of Louisiana, has infinite possibilities. If it shall become our accepted pr 
neh Paar, caage eae 7 segs # original being torn out at the end of the =o ' oe ae _—— : he . > P & C@Gtatee tis 
weakness—such as develop pin-hole } month and mailed as a statement of the doctrine, together with Secretary Root s theory that the States have no de 
leaks, cracking, peeling and rot in ny ay sh er og a gear opm pp en | rights which the treaty-making power is bound to respect, ours will cease to di 
7 r¢ ; Foy = . on the duplicate is then posted asa debi - _ va ‘ . " ‘ 
te Mae a a few months—are to the ledger leaf at the left, with a be a Federal Government and will become as centralized as that of France. na 
solutely absent. oP Ate coating Vecthe = , ; ; é 
. ‘ ve Taree corresponding credit posting to the sale | The States will be like French departments or Russian ‘‘governments,’’ and 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘GREEN- or merchandise account. an daakad at th 
y? c att eigen | o yis -ac ’ » Za <at . 

LEAF’’ hose. If he hasn’t it, send For $18.75 1} oe Sag nteS will be Kemakvon. ; aan sa 
$10 to us direct and we will express pre- | | ir cance aI Was sonaddens tie Of course the scope of the post-road theory is not limited to the steam an 
° ene <e cos 1 | send yo 2 pale e€ co ete t i , 4 = " ¢ Qi ‘ 
paid 50 feet ‘‘Greenleaf” hose, complete | | tor this ‘system, regular price is $83.36 railroads within the States. Every interurban trolley line could be made a on 
os = —ale «© 7 a (cash with order). : “* : bd s . 
with standard nozzle and coupling. | | Willd Sor Saformastinds end Cataler E post road with equal ease and subjected to national regulation. Nor need gr 
ua oy COMPANY The Richmond & Backus Company the regulation stop with the interurban lines. It could just as well extend to 
” - | it, i i * As . T.. ss a a sas -" a ieee ~~ re . 

Send post-card request for our interesting New oe Eng a, Dunn & Co. to munic ipal traction systems. rrolley cars In cities carry mails, and this to 
Uittle book“ Hose Sense ”—containinz 346 Broadway 170 Summer Street fact has been made the basis for calls for Federal troops in strikes. Natu- te: 
rally a road traversed by a postal car is a post road. But even a postal car oa 
is not necessary to make such a road, Every country lane over which a he 


rural mail carrier drives or might drive his cart and every street along which 


No Honing No Grinding the city carrier walks is as much a post road as the Union Pacific. We may 7 


yet see the traction war in Cleveland settled by the operation of cars under 


No More Razor Troubles national franchises, the inefficient Street Cleaning Department of New York 


TRI FI E TEMPERIN taken over by the Postmaster-General in order to maintain the post roads of 
ELEC C us. R G the metropolis ‘‘at the highest point of efficiency,”’ 


and the farmers of every 




















Hollow Ground Set of Two in State hauling their crops to the nearest postal railway station over a system 
» — Leather Case of national macadamized highways. 
- ana Some protests have been heard from corporation sources against this 
gage >= ey ~ sont for Caste Megactic extraordinary extension of the power of Federal regulation, but the enthusi- 
Beards Strop asm with which capital was preparing to rally round the States’ Rights banner 
$3.00 $1.00 six months ago has been chilled by the railroad-baiting activity of Legislatures | 
Razors have been tempered by fire for hundreds of years for the in the interval. There is now a widespread belief in financial circles that I 
reason that manufacturers knew of no other method. Fire tempering is national regulation, even under a Roosevelt, would be preferable to the anti- 
not uniform, and in consequence 90% of all razors tempered in this manner ™ 4 . 


WILL PULL. CARBO MAGNETIC razors are tempered by OUR monopoly zeal of forty-five States. ~ 
EXCLUSIVE SECRET PROCESS OF ELECTRICITY, which not 
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only produces an EVEN TEMPER, but PRESERVES THE CARBON i 
(the life) of the blades as well—THEY DON’T PULL. 
Give us your dealer’s name and we will send you our booklet, ‘‘Hints on Shaving,’’ and make you a prop- W oO 
osition whereby you can test one of theee reanes without obligation on your parttopurchase. This book N IAGARA PO ER IN CANADA ve 
illustrates the correct razor position for shaving every part of the face, and contains much | Ge 
other valuable information. Please state whether or not your dealer handles | Li 
cree eee Seer diisiis The public decides not to leave the prof- . 
irm 0 e Py e 
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449-450 Broadway = RS oe At 
NEW YORK | of 
| HE Government of Ontario, which from the first has displayed a keener f 
° ° ° . Ty: . oO 
_ appreciation of the business value of Niagara power than the Govern- 
nips ; : : : Poe ; a 
CHICAGO ment of New York, has taken a new step in the direction of distributing a, 
| ‘ : , oe U 
CH HOTEL the benefits of that power among its citizens. It has concluded a contract t 
| . ° ° ° O 
BEA by which a generating company is to deliver to it 35,000 horse-power at 
: . ° ba : ry rhea as 
American and European Plan | fl P Complete Outfit 50 $10.40 per year for each. The Government is to build trunk transmission “ 
. . . . . . . . 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes Matahde ee 1h ke. eh toce e lines, or secure their construction by private capital, and send the electric ie 
On the edge of town, this ideal | pete Paths Poe === || Current over these wires through a circuit of sixteen of the principal cities 
Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, | hed. sauiliae box. batter | . ) ‘ on 2h hee ‘ ° . : th 
overlooks Lake Michigan Beach Ca ic eal: aw, wellins, of the Province. The municipalities will arrange for its local distribution, ad 
on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beau wire,—everything but tank and piping. at prices estimated at from $16 to $24 per horse-power per year. ; 
tiful surroundings. The city is but 10 minutes ride — Write f . ant a i : : ; the = . ; Po 
from the nearby station. There is always a cool sn Hog gory oe With this perennial source of energy on tap, the cities of Ontario will be 
breeze in warmest weather. 450 large outside rooms, scription of our 2% H. P. : : ret : <n 7 pa 
250 private baths. The table is always the best. | Motor, the lowest priced able to try the experiment of the municipal ownership of lighting plants and é 
Tourists find it a delightful place to stop and rest. ted Mi Pe traction systems under the most favorable conditions. They are not limited _ 
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1,2,3 and4 cylinders sent free. can get all they ask for at the same price. And if they make their enterprises 
O/ | GRAY MOTOR CO., 26 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. successful other places may follow their example until in time every town 








and village in the Province is attached to the Niagara harness. 


The three power companies on the Canadian side of the river have the ¢ 
( EAR PROF] | right by their charters to develop 405,000 horse-power in all, but they have “4 
° 





| not yet come anywhere near their permitted limits. Before they do the p 


EACH YEAR | Government may have arranged to handle their entire output. The Ontario 


authorities are at last beginning to pay some heed to the esthetic considera- 
CLEANING HOUSES BY MACHINERY 


tions to which they long seemed utterly blind. They are taking measures to 
keep the generation of power within such limits as to prevent the ruin of the 
scenic beauty of the Falls. The time when capitalists on either side of the 


Now being made by many operators of our wagons. 
Machines in over 200 towns, some clearing $5000 per 


year, and we can prove it. Pays in towns of from 5000 






















































river could figure complacently on piping its entire flow into their tunnels th 
population up. Amount of investment necessary from ae Rieneilh manned ; eff 
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THE MACHINE THAT Gen’l Compressed Air and Vacuum Machinery Co. ‘. 
MAKES THE MONEY 4461 Olive St., “Dept. A,” St. Louis, Mo. | Grape juice instead of chemicals Ja] 
: the war-cry in southern France it 
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BIG MONEY SPORTING Goops ~ [20% 1 | HE French Government, in its character of Special Providence, has is | 
Entertaining went ened PL | | never had to face a harder task than that set for it by the enraged to 
the Publi S 4 = — > : ian = 
Nothing afford coespendnass, Dou Cereeeting dite \\ A wine-growers of the Midi. The descendants of the Provencals who Piz 
Ka - - ods Co., Li arren Stree Ao" 41 P > . sé : . 9’? , 
oe bette New York q)] - “| marched on Paris in the Revolution, singing their new ** Marseillaise,’’ have Gr 
We start furnishing Ye! eS AP ‘ risen in all the fury of their southern blood to demand that the Government thr 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comptising forthwith make the industry of viticulture profitable. The series of gigantic ab] 
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Lakes 60d. Generel I erings. Our Enter demonstrations held at Narbonne, at Béziers, and at Perpignan, culminated Fr 
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—two and a half times the entire number of men, women, and children in 
the town—marched in procession. These gigantic assemblages of unarmed 
wine-growers have been managed with wonderfui order by their organizer, 
M. Marcelin Albert, who has suddenly developed the qualities of an extraor- 
dinary popular leader. On the appointed Sunday the embattled rustics 
swarm into the selected town by trains, in carts, and on foot, overflowing 
the stations and choking the roads. They march in an endless flood, carry- 
ing banners bearing quaint inscriptions in the Provencal dialect, of w hich the 
favorite runs: ‘‘To have so much good wine and not be able to eat bread!’’ 
They listen to fiery speeches and then quietly disperse. The troops sent to 
keep them in order have nothing to do, but the demonstrations produce a 
tremendous impression upon the authorities by the mere weight of their 
masses of humanity. 

The wine-growers are suffering because they produce more wine than they 
can sell. They lay the blame on the competition of adulterated products, of 
wine made out of sugar and chemicals, and they demand rigorous laws sup- 
pressing such fabrications, The Government has promised to meet their 
desires as far as possible, but French observers outside of the disturbed 
districts point out that adulteration is only one of the causes for the stag- 
nation in the southern wine industry. The growers have recklessly risked 
the livelihood of a whole vast section on a single crop, and that a crop whose 
sale depends upon the uncertainties of popular taste. The French people 
are drinking less wine than formerly. Many of them drink beer; others are 
satisfied with mineral water, or even with water unadorned. The wine- 
growers have sought quantity rather than quality, and now they find nobody 
to take their stocks off their hands. In this emergency they turn frantically 
to protective and inquisitorial laws. ‘‘Half of the citizens of France,’’ pro- 
tests a writer in the ‘‘ Journal des Débats,’’ ‘‘transformed into convict guards, 
will soon be occupied in spying upon and supervising the other half, if it still 
has the courage to try to work freely in a country which, if this thing keeps 
up, will have been turned into a sort of economic prison.’ 


AMNESTY FOR INSURANCE CRIMES 


Past offenses to be forgiven if 
officials will be good hereafter 


T appears that insurance policy-holders will have to be satisfied with 
I seeing a new leaf turned over in the management of the companies. For 

the crimes that were committed before the leaf was turned there is to be no 
redress. The courts of New York, which have jurisdiction over the principal 
offenders, have consistently laid down rules that make punishment impos- 
sible. The final stroke was the unanimous decision of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, handed down on May 33, annulling the conviction of 
George Burnham, Jr., Vice-President and counsel of the Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, and granting him a new trial—thus taking him out 
of Sing Sing after he had actually served three months and a half of a two- 
year sentence. Burnham was the first insurance official convicted by District 
Attorney Jerome, and his case was put in the lead because it was the clearest 
of all. He was indicted on nine counts, but tried on only two. The essence 
of the charge was that he had used $7,500 of the company’s money to settle 
a private claim against his brother, the president. The private affairs of the 
Burnhams were so mixed up with the affairs of the company that it was hard 
to disentangle them, and as the payment of this money could be represented 
as necessary to relieve the Mutual Reserve of claims against itself the ap- 
pellate court held that there was no evidence of larcenous intent in its use. 
It is obvious that proof of felonious intent sufficiently conclusive to satisfy 
the higher courts of New York can not be obtained until the science of 
mind-reading has attained a greater perfection than it has reached at present. 
Policy-holders must be satisfied, therefore, to see a sponge rubbed over the 
past, and content themselves with the hope that the new laws will be less 
easily evaded than the old ones 


BUILDING A PARCELS POST 


The express companies let our post-office handle 
packages for foreigners, but not for ourselves 











Hoan 
LTHOUGH the people of the United States are 


not yet permitted to 
enjoy the benefits of a parcels post system 


among themselves, they 
are gradually gaining the privilege of exchanging goods by mail with 
the rest of the world. <A parcels post agreement with Bermuda went into 
effect on February 1 of this year, and one with Ecuador a month later. We 
now have similar arrangements with the British and Danish West Indies, 
Mexico, all the republics of Central America, British Honduras and Guiana, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Newfoundland, Great Britain, 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Denmark, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, and Hongkong. 
This is a pretty good beginning, but there are some notable omissions in 
it. Our consuls in France report that the lack of a parcels post convention 


with that country, while its neighbors are provided for, seriously handicaps 


our French trade. Consul-General Skinner, at Marseilles, observes that it 
IS possible to send parcels weighing from 6.61 to 11.02 pounds from France 
to almost every country in the world except the United States Vice-Consul 


Piatti, at Nice, thinks that with a pare els post system we could soon surpass 
Great Britain in the profitable 


semi-retail trade she carries on with France 
through this 


agency. There is no imaginable 
able to exchange 
Frenchmen. 


reason why we should be 
goods by mail with Germans or Swedes and not with 


But the most remarkable g 


gaps of all are on this continent We can start 
at Cape Horn and 


go straight up the Pacific Coast to British Columbia, ex- 








Made Flexible 





















4 Cylinder—20 Horse 


MODEL G 
$2,000 


No other 
automobile _ in 
America is so talked 
about as the season opens 
to its widest swing. Placed at 
once on the plane of the very expensive 

American and foreign cars—meeting all 
the requirements of those who desire the 
highest grade four-cylinder smoothness 
with the Cadillac staying power. 

In appearance, finish, comfort and 
going power, Model G classes with auto- 
mobiles of twice the price. 

All models demonstrated by nearest dealer. 
Model G--20 h. p. 4-C¥linder Touring Car; $2,000 (Catalog GL) 
Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 (Catalog HL) 
Model M—10 h. p. Four passenger Car; $950 (Catalog ML) 

Model K—10 h. p. Runabout; #800 (Catalog ML) 

F. 0. B. Detroit ; Lamps not included 





A New Style—Country Club 
This is a new close-fitting collar, suitable for the narrow four- 
in-hand, tied in a small, neat knot. Made in 2 heights. 
Country Club I, 1% in.; Country Club Il, 24 in. 


Corliss-Coon Collars are better 


By cutting away interlining where the finger points, the collar is made 
) eS ¢ I 
flexible at the fatal spot—will make “more trips to the laundry. 
Buy of dealers. If not willingly magi’ send retail 
price to us. Write for new Style Book today 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. T Troy, N. Y. 


Send for Catalog of car in which you are interested 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 






































**It’s Nice to Know How Far You Go’’— 





Odometers 


are the only time-tried instruments that will show 
distance traveled. They demonstrated their supe- 
riority years ago and have maintained it. They are 
the only permanently accurate, mechanically correct 
and “fool-proof” odometers made, and thousands 
more are in use than all other makes put together. 
Supplied in convenient form for every vehicle. 

For Automobiles, from $10 to $25, with all fittings complete 


to attach to any make of car. Give size of wheel and model 
of car when ordering. 


For Horse-Drawn Vehicles, from $3.50 to $9.00, with 
fittings, complete, for all vehicles and all wheel sizes. State 
size of wheel used. 

For Bicycles and Motor Cycles, Veeder Cyclometers from 
$1.00 to $2.50, ready to put on. Give wheel size. 

THE VEEDER TACHODOMETER 


$75 for automobiles, registers distance, both “‘trip’’ and total, and shows 
speed at all times. Scientifically and permanently accurate. Only one 
moving part. No springs. Descriptive matter free from 





Form B 





THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 3 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn, | Odometer for Automobiles 
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SNOW IN 
SUMMER 


aL vigorating in the 
Would you eliminate the jar and shock occasioned by the rough world, In 8 


roads ove riges 
repair bills, br 
THE KILGORE PNEUMATIC Sitock poe gira es 





you are compe ad. drive? Would you save 





are many at- 


















« e ping, fishing 
aud bunting resorts in 
the Rocky Mountains 


| 
| 
| 
|| THE COLORADO 
| & SOUTHERN RY. 


Every taste and every 
purse can be suited 
Shall we send you book 
lets descriptive of this 
Wonderland ? 


ication. 
r write us 
fo wr desc criptl ive matter, 
KILGORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
6 Main St., OLD TOWN, MAINE 
BOSTON: 46 Columbus e. 
aan R. ag B * T. E. FISHER, G. P. A. 


Denver, Colo. 
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YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one 


as a gift to some loved one. 
Whatever you select from our beautiful catalog, we send on approval. 


Pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 


s “OFT mo 1S payments. Your credit is good. As a pure investment nothing is safer than . Diamond. 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | % annual increase in va tten guar 

L° AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE ant f ality and value. Gdalagn free. 
FT IS CO., Dept. F-38, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. Write for it toda l n 
















Simple, 

neat, most 
practical and 
durable. Not 


shoe leather, but 










Nothing ie a Pony Trap for onan! 


Motes solid fun, more to make boys and pirls 
self-reliantina Po ny Trap than anytt 





Eagle Pony Vehicles have all the style « specially tanned for strops. 
aainen er UE See REPS ANA ERRNNS 8 Will keep your razor in perfect form. 
ee ee te a ee KOKEN BARBERS’ a, 

cles SO —s SUPPLY COMPANY. ono Ave. 











Our catalogue shows sa tates of y 
Vehicles and Harness. Write for it to-day. POST 
THE BAGLE CARRIAGE C0, 1303 Court Street. Cincinneti. PAID 


Makers. ST. -LOU IS 














BECOME A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR 


way  & 


Dodge’ $ Institute Fift St., Valparaiso, Ind 
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See What Your Friends Wear 


and you will know why their trousers fit 
better than yours. They are wearing 
“*Nufangl”’ Trousers which never wrinkle 


at waistband or in the back because there 
are no straps or buckles, 
side seams in 


Present 


The vents at the 


‘Nufansl” 


Trousers 


permit of perfect adjustment—you can 

vary your girth measurement nearly five 

inches whether wearing a belt or sus- 

penders, and have a perfectly smooth fit. 
If any of your friends wear trousers that 

wrinkle—that require suspenders to hold 

them up while wearing a belt—you can 

make up your mind that they are not 

““Nufangl”’ Trousers. 

Leading clothiers 

have * Nufangi” 

Trousers in all 

the reer | 

weig and 

Seares “at the 

same price as or- 

dinary trousers. 

If not at yours, 

learn where to 

get them by ad- 

dressing 


Present & Company, 
594 Broadway, 
New York City. 











That squeaky 


hinge, the sticky lock, 
the hard-running sewing 
machine, the time-losing clock, 
the scuffed dining room chairs, the 
finger-marked piano all need 


3inOne FREE 


sample sent immediately on request so you 


















will know how to use the only lubricator, 
cleaner, polisher and rust preventer. 
Indispensable in any home or office. 
Just a pure oil compound—can in- 
jure nothing—contains no acid. 
a W. Cole Co., 35 Bdwy. 
New York City 

















LITTLE MASCOT PROPELLER 
The “Best Made and Cheapest in 
Price” car on the market. Direct 
from factory or thro’ dealer. 
Constructed of iron,stee! and the h 
hard maple, it is lighter and st 
clumsy, complicated cars of other ty pes. 
somely finished in black,red and yellow. 












hest grade of Day 
er than the 


Hand- 








Built to withstand rigorous weur and 
tear. No dirty, greasy, dangerous gears 
yr chains to soil and tear the thes or 


crush the fingers. Give your child an 
opportunity to expand its chest, de 
velop its lungs and grow strong 
andhealthy. Adapted to 
from two to ten years. Safe, 
Simple and Sensible. 
Price $3.00 Guaranteed 


Standard Furniture (0.,87 Goundry St., 


children 


North Tonawanda, X.Y 











YELLOWSTONE PARK 


AND THE BIG GAME COUNTRY | 

A new route oe Soe p 1 to the Yellowstone via 
The North-Western Li to Lan ler, Wyoming, t thence 
across the Wind River Re ervation to the Jackson H 
Country, and through the Ye llowstone National Ps ark 
one of the finest camping 

Personally conducted 
Park, outfitted and ac« i y 
Wyoming, are being formed to make this trip througl 


and hunting trips ever kr 


from Lander 


e best 1ides i 














the big gar where thousands of elk and ants 
lope, and abundan¢ f bear, 1 N and 
game is to be found The best fishing in the w 
Send at once for itinera und full part 

3. Knisker P. T. M., Chicag I 

















Hercules Mfg. Co., 


Dept. A- 215, Cente rville, , Ta. | 
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changing parcels with every republic on the way with the single exception 
of Panama, which is almost under our flag. Panama is so nearly domestic 
territory that she suffers our domestic disadvantages. And then when we 
come to Canada we strike the same trouble again. In dealing with the 
Canadians we are subject to the same trammels with which we have hampered 
ourselves in dealing with each other. We can send an eleven-pound parcel 
to New Zealand for twelve cents a pound, but we can not send one of over 
four pounds to Canada at any price. By splitting up our eleven-pound 
package into three—if it is something that will stand splitting—we can send 
it to Canada for $1.76; we can ship it to New Zealand in one piece for $1.32. 
But the express companies will benevolently handle our Canadian business, 


on their own terms, just as they carry our parcels at home. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S TROUBLES 


Strikes, race riots, and graft checking the 
work of rebuilding the devastated Pacific city 





Zoe 
>, LD 
SAACE TRO, 


v8Les 


AN FRANCISCO to-day finds herself more in need 
when her people | were retreating to the 
burning homes. 


of sympathy than 
parks. by the light of their 
‘There was good will then, and a spirit of ambition 
and of mutual helpfulness that promised early healing for the city’s wounds. 
Now hatred, strife, and corruption have kept those wounds festering, and 
nobody can guess how soon health will come. 

According to a report recently submitted to Governor Gillett by Harbor 
Commissioner W. V. Stafford the labor troubles had made forty thousand per- 
sons idle. These included twelve thousand ironworkers, two thousand car- 
men, fifteen hundred laundry workers, and five hundred telephone girls out 
on strike, ten thousand men in the building trades forced out of employment 
by strikes, lack of material, and lack of money, four thousand street railroad 
laborers laid off, two thousand clerks and salesmen deprived of jobs, besides 
four thousand working on part time, half the restaurant workers, eight hun- 
dred and fifty of the nine hundred union musicians, and three hundred laundry 
wagon drivers pushed into idleness by the strike of the laundry workers. 
The result is that instead of two jobs for every worker, as San Francisco 
boasted she was offering a month before, the city had two workers for 
every job, and thousands of men vainly tramped the streets looking for 
employment. 

The blame for this state of things has been generally laid upon the rapac- 
ity of the unions, but according to ex-Mayor Phelan this impression is not 
quite just. The extravagant wage-increases which have crippled the building 
seduces were not initiated by the unions, but were caused by the competition 
of contractors who were so anxious to get their work done in a hurry that 
they bid against each other for workmen. This accustomed the men to 
standards that could not be maintained. Now that the insurance money is 
spent and business is getting down from a champagne to an ice-water basis 
the unions and the contractors are trying to agree upon a fair scale of wages. 
Fortunately peace has been restored in the city’s greatest single industry. 
On May 31 an agreement was reached by which the ironworkers went back 
to work without any immediate change in the terms prevailing before the 
strike, but with a promise that the eight-hour day, for which the strike was 


begun, shall be granted by gradual reductions in the course of the next three 
years. This will allow all the idle machine shops and foundries of the 
city to reopen. 


The disorders incident to the various strikes, with the presence of thou- 
sands of idle men on the streets and the necessity of stripping some neigh- 
borhoods of police to protect others, unfortunate 
revival of friction with the Japanese. The trouble culminated in attacks by 
riotous crowds upon two Japanese. restaurants and a bathhouse, with threat- 
ening demonstrations against two other 


gave occasion for an 


restaurants. Fortunately nobody 
was injured, but Japanese feelings were deeply moved, both in this country 
and in Japan, and diplomatic representations were made which led to an 
urgent appeal from the Administration to Governor Gillett of California for 
The hoodlum some of the 
in San Francisco to retaliation, and a crowd of them attacked two 
passing Americans apparently under the mistaken impression 
that they had Both victims were badly wounded, one 
fatally. This was a more serious affair than any of the white attacks upon 
Japanese, but does not seem to have attracted any attention in 

Meanwhile has been fieht 


the maintenance of order. outrages stirred up 


Japanese 
with knives, 


been in the mobs, 


Tokyo. 


a critical stage reached in the 


for a clean city 


covernment. The indictment of Patrick Calhoun, the President of the 
United Railroads, and other corporation magnates, has arrayed vast finan- 
cial interests against the men who are trying to stamp out corruption. In 


statement Mr. 
asserts that Mr. 
merchants of the cit 


a public 


tion 
; 


Francis J. Heney, the driving force of the prosecu- 
Calhoun has tried to enlist the principal bankers and 
y in an effort to paralyze the arm of the law. Calhoun 
the bribe-taking Supervisors should be 
escape of the bribe-giving capitalists. Mr. 
‘ 

that 
‘Let us prove,’’ he 


and his friends are insisting that 


punished, which would mean the 
Heney community to show 


appeals to the however wealthy, 
law.’ 


than the ‘that the power 
of wealth can not corrupt our courts and prevent the carrying out of justice.’’ 
The 


tion ol a < 


no man, 


1s greater conc ludes, 


reformers propose to keep the city government honest by the forma- 


ymmittee of seventy-five leading citizens which shall constitute 


itself something lil a perpetual grand jury.’’ It will employ a strong 
force of deputies who will keep every municipal office under constant 


bservation, reporting every irregularity. Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, who has 





financed the prosecution of the bribers, declares that when San Francisco 
has a government built on the foundation of common honesty, as it will have 
when this plan is carried out, it will be the most desirable city in America to 
in—the one wit f lowest tax rate in the country, and the most 
ttractive r investments. 
FOR THE NURSERY-—FOR THE TABLE 
k 7 n all climates r ra it s, Borde Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerle 
Evaporated Milk fill every r cream requirement Superior for ice cream idi 





CIGARS 


The cigar | manufacture 
is named *“REGNO,” a 
strictly LONG FILLER 
cigar made entirely BY 
HAND, and contains abso- 
lutely nothing but PURE 
NATURALLY CURED 
TOBACCO. 

The filler is 
HAVANA (not American 
or Key West Havana—nor 
Havana Seed), but HA- 
VANA that was grown and 
cured on the Island of 
CUBA, and the wrapper is 
GENUINE IMPORTED 
SUMATRA—a combination 
par-excellence. 

REGNO CIGARS are 
really MADE TO ORDER 
because I make only enough 
each day to fill my orders, 
thus insuring you cigars in 
the most perfect condition. 

I manufacture these cigars 
in a town where 
‘are much lower 
large city. 

I sell for cash only, saving 
thereby a force of clerks and 
book-keeping, and give you this 
saving in the quality of the cigar, 


GENUINE 


expenses 
than in a 


I am satisfied with a reason. 
able profit because I want per- 
manent customers rather than a 
big profit on a single order. 

I make the cigars a 
straight shape because 
expensive to so make them and 
they smoke equally as well, if 
not better, than a fancy shape. 
selling my REGNO 
CIGARS direct from the fac- 
tory to the smoker—no middle- 
man’s profit to be paid. They 
are put upin boxes of 50 CIGARS 
for $2.00 I pay all carriage 
charges and I| positively guaran- 
tee that if they are not as repre- 
sented I willrefund your money, 
In ordering state shade desired— 
Light, Dark, or Medium. 

JOSEPH H. RUGG 
Successor to Chas. Rugg & Son 
46 Market St. Blairsville, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1843 
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GENUINE HAVANA| 














VACATION 


pleasures will be doubled and 
so will your baby’s if you take 
with you an Allwin Folding 
Go-Cart 


| YOUR 










Can be taken on street cars or 
in any kt nd ¢ of conveyance and 
ts the only b le which 
can be tak m ratlway 
trains without charge. 


Parasols furnished if desired 


If you cannot get one 


from your dealer, don’t 
take a substitute, but 
Ho« send us your de aler’s 
with name and we will tell 


you where to get one and give reasons prov- 

ing the ALLWIN ts the best Go-Cart made. 

Write for Free «‘Stork Book’’ contain?ag Baby Record 
and Valuable information for Mother 


Sidway Mercantile Co., 38 Fourteenth St., Elkhart, Ind. 














BY ONE TRIAL 





Price 25¢___— 
and 35¢ 









£ is, 
AYVAD ‘MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken oa J. 
LN —Educational Dept. London County ¢ 
Water-Wings with 8, etc., a sea } 














BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


for After Shaving 


Insist that nen’s 
I I ler af It is 
Antiseptic, pre vent the 
ma ft 


Prickly Me at bay 





ing 1 Sunburn, 


. Removes alle 


| Sold 25 
j 
| 
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et Menm n’s igi 





GERHARD MENNEN co Newark 








| Estab pees 1903. Three y ) hool. 


te investigation. Catalog u 


| Dr. Geo Moftett, Secy., 537 New Ridge Bidz., Senses City, Mo. 
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( LEARN TO SWIM) 


—_ 


TATE 





N. J. 
——a 


Central College of Osteopathy 

















IN HOT WEATHER, 


ALL 


TIGHT FITTING UNDERWEAR 


LOOSE FITTING 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRTS 


AND 


KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS 


50¢,$1.00 AND $1.50 
AGARMENT. 





A 


IS STICKY AND DISAGREEABLE. 


ARE COOL AND COMFORTABLE. 








COPYRIGHT 


1906 


ERLANGER BROTHERS. worTH anc CHURCH STREETS,NEW YORK. 








SHOWING THE WHITE LETTERS B.D. 
ON A RED WOVEN BACKGROUND 
IS SEWED ON EVERY GARMENT 
OF BN.D. MANUFACTURE. 

IT GUARANTEES YOU A DURABLE , 
CORRECTLY CUT, WELL MADE 
UNDERGARMENT. 


ACCEPT NO IMITATIONS. 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


BEST RETAIL TRAD 


a, = 


ITS YOUR PROTECTION. 


ILLUSTRATED SEVEN COLOR BOOKLET 
1 a eS ek oO) 8 1 o) 8) 
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unclean dust. It is antiseptic and very cleansing; 
| neutralizes and removes disease-bearing impurities 


Hinds’ 


| disappoint you. At your dealer's, 50c, or if not 





fi wdcos 






Honey and 
lmon 








a eM b Ir 
Hinds’ Honey and Almord Cream can always 

| be depended upon to relieve sunburn, windbum, 

roughness, blemishes and other conditions due to 


outdoor life. If applied before exposure, it will 
prevent injury to the skin from sun, wind and 


| that clog the pores ; stimulates the circulation, and 
nourishes skin tissues, producing a soft, clear, health- 
ful complexion. Hinds’ Cream contains no grease, 
bleach or chemicals, and is positively guaran- 
teed not to produce a growth of hair. It 
is safe to use even on a baby's delicate skin; 
highly endorsed by men who shave. Avoid 
substitutes; there is only one Hinds’ 
Honey and Almond Cream; all others will 


obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 
Write for FREE Sample Bottle. 
Ss HINDS, 12 West St., Portland, , Me. | 








About this 


ELGIN 


In Particular 


“The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority.” 


It is second nature when think- 
ing of watches to think of ELGIN. 

The name ELGIN stands for var- 
ious grades of watches—varying 
according to the number of jewel’ 
character of materials and w .k- 
manship entering into the con- 
struction 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This desig- 
nates an ELGIN of popular price-— 
“*The Watch That’s Made for the 
Majority’’ A 17-jewel, finely ad- 
justed movement which can be had 
in the various sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models now 
so popular. Ask your jeweler to 
show it to you. 

ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Eigin, tl. 























The Alloy That Makes Anti-Fatigue Steel 




















HE demands of modern engineering make the steel of a few years ago entirely inade- 

quate for the requirements of today. 

The strains and stresses and _vibr: atory shocks that a locomotive, capable of whirl- 
ing a heavy express train along at a hundred-mile-an-hour gait must withstand, were undreamed 
of by the steel makers of a generation ago. 

The high grade steel of today must have not only great elastic strength, but it must 
be able to withstand sudden and unexpected shocks, it must not deteriorate under vibration 
—it must be practically unbreakable. 

The steels of yesterday could not meet these requirements. 

They were strong and lasting under a steady load, but were apt to go to pieces under 
vibration or unexpected stress. 

As a result, mysterious accidents have occurred—rails have broken—vital parts of a 
locomotive have given way—automobiles have let down in the most unexpected places— 
many lives have been lost—much property has been damaged. 

The steel has been at fault. It has stood up all right under severest static tests in 
the shop but has not had the vibratory resistance necessary to meet the demands of actual use. 
Something better was needed, and Vanadium has come along to supply the need. 

Vanadium has been known as a valuable alloy in steel making for many years, but 
the known supply has been so limited that its use has been experimental and academic rather 
than practical, and itis .only within the ast 
year or so that an adequate supply of Vana- 
dium has been discovered. 

The American Vanadium Company has 
opened up the only big deposit of pure van- 





f = Cold twist—showing ductility—Elastic limit of steel 
adium ore that has ever been found. 


It is located at the top of the Andes Moun- 
tains, 16,000 feet above the sea level, and there is enough of it actually in sight to supply 
the steel making industry of America for the next fifty years. 


116,000 pounds per sq. in. 


An extensive reduction plant has been erected at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elaborate practical trials have been made in the use of the alloy under all 
conditions and for all purposes, and almost miraculous results have been secured. 
The best chrome and nickel steels have been exceeded immeasurably in 
elastic limit and vibratory resistance. In fact even in the best alloy steels 
the strength is greatly increased by the addition of vanadium proper pro- 


ea 


i 


portions, and a steel is produced that will not only carry a greater load than 
any other steel has ever carried, but will carry it under the most drastic con- 
ditions of actual use—a steel that will not disintegrate or deteriorate under 
vibration—that is practically unbreakable under a steady load, or under unex- 


pected or continuous shocks and stresses—that will meet every demand that 





can be made upon it by modern engineering. 
It can be readily understood what all this means to the railroad man, 


the automobile manufacturer, the shipbuilder or to the millions of American 


Cold hammer-bend 
gst citizens whose lives depend upon the safety of the vehicles in which they travel. 
deans iene The American Vanadium Company is now prepared to furnish an abso 
lutely pure and workable brand of Ferro-Vanadium in any quantity that may 

be desired, and to guarantee the permanency of the supply. 


Information will be furnished cheerfully to anyone who is interested in the making 


| cence it | 


Vanadium steel axle drop forged in two heats 


seven years of his life in the study of Vanadium from ‘eatine eteel aa dhowii above 


or use of steel, as to just what Vanadium may be 
expected to do under stated conditions. 
Mr. J. Kent 


American 


Smith, chief metallurgist of the 
Vanadium Company, has spent the last 
as applied to Steel Making, and is prepared to give 
definite 
and other steels along almost any line of actual use. 


information as to the relative behavior of Vanadium, Chrome, Nickel, Manganese 


An interesting booklet on Vanadium and its uses has 
been prepared and will be sent to all who ask for it 














AMERICAN VANADIUM COMPANY 


FRICK BUILDING PITTSsb#URGH 
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“MORALIZED INSURANCE” 


By JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS 


This contribution on the necessity of furnishing to the poor a means of 
life insurance at reasonable cost comes from a distinguished American 
sociologist. Mr. Brooks some years ago was employed by the United 
States Government to study the methods of working men’s insurance in 
Europe. His report is the authority on the subject. Insurance for wage- 
earners at a reasonable cost is provided by the system of insurance through 
savings banks explained by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis in Collier's some 
months ago. Legislation to put this system into effect is now pending 
in Massachusetts, and its adoption seems probable in several other States 


N Coiiier’s some months ago Louis D. Brandeis stated the case of Wage- 
I Earners’ Insurance. ‘Temperately and without charge of dishonest practises, 

he opened to the reader the ugly story of administrative expenditure in the 
companies which insure the poor. He showed the weight of the burden that falls 
upon the poor and the appalling percentage of forfeiture and lapses. 
years I have heard the workers against insurance. 
Here, if anywhere, is a competent and utterly unbiased class of witnesses. Two 
of our acknowledged leaders of charity organization have expressed to me their 
delight that the public may at last be shocked into some real sense of the situation. 
In the words of one of them: “We need a moral awakening about this working 
men’s insurance quite as much as about our political evils, and far more than about 
the three big New York companies of which we have heard so much.” 

The outcry from those who work among the poor never could have been so 
long silenced but for the fact that the poor had no alternative if they to be 
insured at all. They must be sought out, incessantly fol 
lowed up, however cruel an this there, 
beginnings, “Home gave 
men’s families. In Cambridge last year $2 
was “banked.” 


For twenty 


helpless protests of charity 


were 
and then 
Here and 


persuaded, 


expense entails. with timid 
groups of Savers” service in 


gathered, 


unpaid 
2,000 was 


visiting working 


much of which 


Accidental Insurance a ‘‘Religious’’ Movement 
VERY visitor known to me doing this work entirely without pay has the same 
dread of finding the poor staggering under the burdens which these great insur- 
ance companies impose upon them. 


It is a story desperate with losses and baffling 
discouragements. As 


a lottery, the companies tell you always of the fraction 
that wins, but are silent about the great multitude that lose 

Note that this protest of home savers and charity visitors is at heart a moral 
one. It is a protest issuing from long-observed results of social waste and dis- 
heartening, yet it was this vital and determining social feature which was excluded 
from the Armstrong investigation. That Committee found charges serious enough 
without touching the far graver aspects that appeal to the sociologist. 

The very nature even of commercial 
element. A system under which the life are so guarded 
against that the blow when it comes is deflected and falls also on the strong and 
the lucky is applied morality. The more conscious this becomes in the whole body 
of the insured, the more complete is the moralization of the insurance system. The 
time is perhaps at hand when most men will feel insulted by any agent who asks 
them to take advantage of such lapses and forfeitures of 
many of the 

At the gathering in 
every speech had in it a 
as a 


insurance has in it a profound moral 


veiled misfortunes of 


the poor fattened 


as have 
great companies. 
recent Boston to consider the 


moral note. It 


scheme of Mr. Brandeis, 
banker who spoke of it 
A German professor of chemistry in 1848 made long 
manufacturing centres in the interest of 
was so moved by the condition of the and their him 
We to Professor Winkel 
statement of working men’s insurance freed from exploitation 
on organized justice to the poor. 


distinctly 
movement. 


was a 
“religious” 
journeys among technical science. He 
families that he 


thus owe 


workers 
self exclusively to economic and social studies. 
blech the 
and based 


gave 


first large 
Here is the 
Under it at the 
workers are insured against every 
industrial life. Since 1883 it 
other countries. Important parts of it are 
diate proposals of the 


root from which the 
labor insurance 
millions of 


nected with 


present German springs. present moment nearly 
fifteen variety of 


whole or 


misfortune con 
in part passed to nine 


present moment among the imme 


has in 
at the 


English and French Prime Ministers 
I am not here arguing for Government insurance in the United States. Our 
own immediate work is to extend and strengthen voluntary associations. My 
reference to the large schemes in other countries is to show how working men’s 
insurance (instead of being exclusively a money-making device plus dangerous 
speculative ventures) has become an agency for teaching and practising social 


morals, and this on a scale 
Chere is nowhere a 


When the 


the tendenc y 


unmatched in the whole order of “social remedies.” 
more impressive or more fascinating 


study in applied ethics 
first thorough investigations began in Germany in the early seventies, 
was to fix the fault for industrial accident or 
upon the We in the United States now do Employers’ 
Liability Acts with an injustice so gross as to subject us to censure at every 
national Congress on these subjects. 


illness too exclusively 


individual this under 


our 


Inter 


Can Stand the ‘‘Agitator’’ But Not Facts 
THe second stage reached was the frank admission of responsibility fixed upon 
the industry a whole. It is under this “trade responsibility” that employers 


now insure themselves in at least six 


thus 
Pays the whole bill for the crippled workers precisely as it 
of costs Th 


he theory on this rests is that the 
Should finally bh 


countries. It is that the iron 
| 
general body of 


industry 


pays any other element 
which consumers 


the expense of all these misfortunes in the price of the product 


That President Roosevelt should accept and urge this principle in h’s recent mes 
sage may mark a red-letter day in our history We thus reach the third term: 
Social responsibility as distinct from individual and trade responsibility The 


Tecent Eneli 


Cc Working Man’s Compensation Act 
sibility,” and 


valuabk 


y years’ experience 


recognizes frankly “trade respon 
reached than those which 
between the fault of the individual and 


now see under the G Working Men's 


no mor statistics have yet been 
distinguis| fier 4 


went 
the fault of 


‘ employer one may 
Insuran 
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1 vot annie = , ‘ 
In every co ntry it been found that under the complexi ot modern indu 





Model «‘B"’ 
BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
THE EASIEST, MOST ty oo tyranny MADE jf 
Contains more and better rubber, has non-rusting, gold. gilt 
metal parts and new simple sliding ack (no harness to tangle, 
or unreliable parts to break), EASY OF ACTION, DURABLE, 
BKAUTIFUL, AND GUARANTEED TO SATISFY AS NO OTHER 
SUSPENDER CA i 
THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS} 
Light, heavy or extra heavy, as desired, extra long no extra 
cost. The ideal suspender for every man, youth and boy 
If you want the best ask 
for Model **B’”’ Bull Dog 
| If he cannot supply you, we will, post paid, ror 
50 cexts, MoNEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 
HEWES & POTTER 
i LARGEST SUSPENDER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Dept. 7 7 LINCOLN ST. STON, MASS 
Our useful Gar Doe SuspenpER ComsB anp Case 
mailed for 10c. postage. Instructive booklet, 
“Style, or How to Dress Correctly,” sent 
free to those who mention this periodical. 











Money Down 


Not a penny to pay until you 
receive the clothes and find 


them satisfaetory. 


Then Pay $1 a Week 


We ask for no security and no ref- 
erences, We trust any worthy per- 
son anywhere in the United States. 


This is the most liberal clothing offer 
ever made. No matter where you live 
you cin buy high grade clothing by 
mail direct from our factory at lowest 
cush store prices. 


tte Louthe 


We are able to offer these good clothes on sue h easy 
payment terms because we are twice over the largest Credit 
Clothiers in the world. We operate 72 stores in the prin- 
cipal Cities and have over 300,000 customers on our boo ks. 

Free Samples and Price List 
Samples of Nobby Spring Materials, price list and Measure- 

ment blank mailed free. Send today. 
Commercial rating $7,000,000 


MENTER & ROSENBLOOM CO. 
134 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 











(a and Grace of 
Design are features of 
McLain Radiators that 
stamp them as distinc- 


{/ 
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/) tive. Yet not one item 
() of heating utility has 
\ Al 
! been overlooked in /\ 


\( making them attractive. 
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134 Prospect Avenue 





New York Write to Department B for our new booklet, it is interesting Chicago 
242 F h Ay r 40 Dearborn Street 
uaa = THE J. H. McLAIN COM PANY Indianapolis 


Factory and Home Office. Canton, Ohio 


"McLain iedaiis are \\ 
built that / 
produce the highest effi- { 
ciency under all condi- ( 

\) 


upon lines 


tions—making the most 
1 





for the Sedent sie | 
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\ or Luxurious Mansion. 
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2§ East Ohio Street ___J 
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SUSPENDERS 


worn under the shirt, give you shut desirable negligee appear- 










ance. The sliding cord ends and the movable ring on the back 
uijust naturally with every movement of the body permitting the 
g t ease and freedom of motion—at the same time giving per- 
fee ers’ support You see no suspenders; you feel no suspen- 


annot bind under the arms, nor tear off buttons; there’s 
e grip across the shoulders but solid comfort 
put on ind take off. 


COOL—COMFORTABLE—PRACTICAL 
50 cents of your dealer or of us by mail post-paid 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO. 
Twelfth and Race Sts Philadelphia, Pa. 





ry everywhere. 
Easy to 














17 Summer Session 17 


of the 
University Preparatory School 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Ten weeks, July 5th—Sept. 13th 
Speciai Preparation for Fall entrance 


examinations for CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Boarding and Day Departments. For particulars 
address 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., President, Ave. D. 


Fall term opens Oct. Ist. Certificates accepted. 











Exactly so—a Basket 
H AWK E Y E Refrigerator! Keeps 
luncheon delight- 

for Pic- 

nickers, Sportsmen, 


Auto- 
mobilists or Small 


fully cool for 
Travellers, 


Refrigerator 


Families. 


Strong imported 


reed body, hinged 
lid, nickeled lining, 








interlined with as- 
bestos and hair felt. a racdle 
Removable ice compartment. Bottom dressed om 
with mineral paint—proof against —— 55 and w 
Regular Special :‘De Luxe $6 hip y« 
Size 2,—20x13 3.15 Sise Pesoxiszien 00 usket t 
8 —ene-5 Special “Auto’’ Basket r 
ize 1,—18 x10x8—$3.50 size 2,-25x14x10—$10.00 if it 
Size 0,—14 x9 x 7—$3.00 Size 1,—20x13x10— $7.00 e 
Let us mail you Free illustrated booklet with wa 
endorsements from folks you know t the basket 
od we will sefund 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO., 202 Main Street, BURLINGTON, IOWA —! ney. 















BOOK 
FREE 


Our birds are largest and we se!) 


SQUA 


We were first. 






From eggs 
to squabs§ 
in 4 weeks 


money. 
Read 
stories 
of cus- 
tomers 
who 
started small 
with our 
prolific 
pairs and 
now 
have big flocks. 


mor y yea 
han all others com- 
bined. First send for 
our beautifully printed and 

illustrated Pree Book, ‘‘How 

to Make Money with Squabs.”’ 
(New Edition.) Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 324 Howard 8&t., 
Melrose, Mass. 





















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
py model, W 4% for Special Offer 


1907 Models % .$ 10 to $27 27 


with ¢ 


1905 & 1906 Mol i. > 
all of best makes $7 / to $ 1 oe 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 


All Makes and Mod- 
els, good as new 
Great Factory Clearir 
on Approval 
the freight nd allow 
FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
al pr Do not buy till you get 


$3 to $8 


1g Sale. We Ship 


¢ } pay 
TEN DAYS’ 











atalogs. Write a ‘ 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-54, CHICAGO 














FOR YOUNG LADIES 


THREE 
America 
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COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


GAINESVILLE, GA 
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try individual fault is a far smaller factor than had been believed. In every 
| country the number of accidents is from three to four times greater than the 

first estimates. 

These were the first facts which aroused general sympathy and attention. But 
far more appealing to this sympathy was the disclosure that thousands of workers 
were earning their livelihood in occupations that were eight and ten times more 
open to sickness and accident than other occupations in which the wages were 
practically the same. What would the reader of this article say if, as a parent, he 
were asked to put his son or daughter to work at a trade in which the risks of 








being maimed were eight or ten times as frequent as in other accessible occupa- 
tions, and yet receive no higher compensation? Any parent who consciously did 
this would be a monster of cruelty, and yet this is precisely what society is doing 
on an immense scale in the United States. 

Facts like these are now systematically taught in Germany to the people at 
large. 

To base insurance on varying degrees of risk became inevitable, and it has been 
worked out with results that make it possible to see what social responsibility 
means, and how that responsibility may embody itself. in a decent insurance. Again, 
when in specific industries we see the ratio of accidents increasing after the tenth 
working hour, its only conceivable meaning is that the hours are too long. “We 
can stand against the agitator,” says a German employer, “but not against an 
argument like that.” 


Sick Clubs Build Their Own Hospitals 


R it may be a collected average of five years’ “minor accidents” which were 
formerly wholly neglected. Under this new experience it is found that if the 





best scientific attention is at once given to these smaller cuts and sprains, the saving 
in actual labor force more than justifies, from the social point of view, every cent 
i : of the costs. 
HE universal approval which the Murad has : : Thus (as a vital part of this Working Men’s Insurance) has sprung up a vast 
won from the most critical judges of Turkish aoe network of “healing institutions.” Sick clubs build and own their own hospitals 
blends, is no less remarkable than its permanency. oe / and convalescent homes. At Leipzig is a home for an insured group of 133,000 
workers, which won the gold prize at Paris in 1900. 


f As a part of their own proper work, a definite propaganda is now carried on 
f against drinking; for improved tenements and better methods of sanitation; for 
Fee the systematic spread of hygienic education, and for popular exhibitions to show 


ae models for preventing accidents. At a recent exhibition in Berlin, one Em 
¢ (GAIR I 7 S ‘ ployers’ Association showed that the accidents (per ten thousand workers) had 


been brought down from 22.08 in 1892 to 7.908 in I9goT. 





have won foremost position among connoisseurs eee The number of sanatoria connected with this insurance has reached one hun- 
Saas - : lred. There are now beds at any time for 50,000 consumptives. Workmen are 
com- ( ; } 50, : 
erongh a aeere eve are nine - | regularly examined, and at the first sign of tuberculosis they are sent to these insti- 
plete richness, with pleasing mildness. That is s.. ; ) 


tutions and kept—not a month or any foreordained time, but until they are cured, 
| if cure is possible. 
We can not at present adopt the German scheme. Its effective administration 


why they are 
“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


is beyond the political habits we have thus far formed. I believe, however, the 











eee fi | prophecy is a safe one that during the next severe business depression the ery 
| 0 for | 5 cents [eee | |) will go up in this country for one part of Working Men’s Insurance, namely, that _— 
s ° ° ~~ 
eg for wage-earners who have reached the age of sixty-five. as 


S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave., New York &. aoe German labor insurance and that of other countries which have followed her 


do for us one supreme service: they show what a socially moralized insurance 














means and what it may accomplish. They show how a just and humane system 





| reacts upon the whole network of “welfare institutions.” There is not one of 
them that is not braced and lifted to higher and more effective standards 





Savings Banks Take up the Work 








PAE aS a 


HOPKINS & ALLEN RIFLES 


22 Caliber—BEST MADE AT THE PRICE—32 Caliber 


No gun you can procure will give more satisfaction during the months of vacation than a 
Hopkins & Allen light caliber rifle. They are light, trim and up to date, shoot true to your 
aim and can be taken apart and packed in the suit case for traveling Vake ita potnt to examine 
these Rifles betore your vacation. You can find them at any good hardware or sporting goods store 
They drive tacks at 60 yards; handle perfectly; have deep seated screw-key take-down joints and cost 
less than any other rifles on the market of equal grad 











HE selected illustrations which I have given show the new spirit of social re- 





sponse which insurance highly and honorably conceived may create in any people 

To use Working Men’s Insurance solely as a money-making device, with little or no 

| thought of the human destinies bound up in it, is grievously to degrade it. It is 
| at least with this larger purpose that the new league in Massachusetts begins | 
its work. It will ask for permissive legislation to allow savings banks to take up | 

this work. That three reputable banks should at once respond; that private citi- 

zens were quick to offer money for a guarantee fund, if such prove necessary, 























brings the first encouragement. Those who have this new proposal in hand are 


No. 822, 4 lbs., 20-in under no illusion that a large part of the poor who are insured by house to house 











No. 722. 314 Ibs. 18-in. Barrel. lanor batten Gun with visiting will themselves go to these banks. It is understood that supplementary 

2 ever Action Gun with F ; A 
Has back action and positive safety improved safety  fea- agencie 4 Vise reac re ‘Iple class For this more difiaw 
Site beet Seneg ae Dare ett ies, Ghote .00 isos agencies must be devised to reach this more helpless ss. s 


or short rimfire car 
tridges. Barrel 20 in, of 
best black rifle steel, 
deep rifled with our 
improved extra quick 
twist. Stock select 
American Walnut 
Weight 4 lbs., 35 i: 


— a eae ee ae $3 00 task, however, some hopeful proposals from field workers among the poor have 
arre yjlacKk rifte steel, oo in entire length, . 


already been made. 





No. 922. Lever action—shoots .22 

caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges. 
Has rebounding hammer, easy action, best 
safety arrangement. Barrel, high power rifts 


steel, stock best grade of Walnut. Weighs 
414 lbs. Barrel 22 in.—38 in. over all $5.50 
No. 932 Same pattern and size as above. Chambered and 
rifl. d for .32 short and long cartridges $5.50 
Write for our beautiful “Gun Guide and Catalog’’ for 1907. It illus- 
trates and describes all these rifles, as well as 34 other models of our 


firearms and gives many points on the care and handling of guns. 
IT’S FREE to all who write promptly 


’+ + + 
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SARRAS ' 


By GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


No, 832. Same 


pattern and size 





as above, but 
chambered for 
-32 cal. short 
cartridge, 








HIS morning Sarras City lay 
On eastern mountains, flushed and dim; 
(It fled before the sun’s red rim, 

But it was there at break of day.) 





THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., Dept. 14, Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. $4 50 


Largest Mfrs. High Grade, Popular Priced Firearms in the World 











‘A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


I dreamed of it, while all day long 
I plodded through the sunlit ways, 
End your stove worrie Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a } But saw it not in noontide haze; 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST ] (The wood thrush named it in his song.) 


and a $20.0) bank guaranty on durability, convenience and 
economy of fue}. You cannot get a better at any price, but you sav 


rom $5 to &W by buying from the actual manufacturers at 


Lowest Factory Prices- We Pay the Freight 


This evening Sarras City glows 
Along an edge of western sea: 
What boat shall bear me unto thee 


Before thy flaming portals close! 





Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Don’t Work 
All Summer 


Take a vacation—get away from the daily grind. 
If you can’t take six weeks, take two. For the 
overworked, ‘brain fagged’’ business man there’s 
nothing like a trip through the scenic Northwest 
via the 


Great Northern Railway 


Take the daylight trip over the Rockies—stop 
off at Spokane—see the wonderful Kootenai 
Country. The trip over the Cascades is in itself 
worth while. Visit Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
and the Puget Sound cities. It is a revelation 
to study their remarkable growth. 


Low Rates Every Day 


this summer. Return limit October 31, 
Stop-overs allowed. 

The ‘‘ Oriental Limited’’ daily from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to Spokane and Seattle. Standard and 
Tourist Sleepers, Dining Cars, and Compartment- 
Observation Cars. 


1907. 


For information regarding routes and 
rates from your city address 
W. M. LOWRIE, Gen’! East. Pass’r Agt., 379 Broadway, New York 
C. W. PITTS, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r Dept., 220 So. Clark Street, Chicago 
A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul 


Alaska—-Yukon—Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June-October 1909 
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Different Sawing 


Different 






by ¢ 


No one can saw 
straight with a saw that | 
is not. properly hung, balanced, 
tapered, filed, set, and tempered. 

If you cannot absolutely rely upon your own 
judgment, buy a saw bearing the name Keen Kutter. | 


KEEN 
LITTER 


Tools and Cutlery { 


will stand every test of the experienced mechanic 












You run no risk—you are sure of satisfaction, | 
for all tools and cutlery stamped with the Keen 
Kutter trademark are guaranteed. 

The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, 
Bits, Drills, Gimlets; ».Awls, 
Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, 
Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn-mowers. 
Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives and Table Cutlery. 

Sold for nearly 40 years under 


Planes, Hammers, 


S« rew -di ivers, 














this mark and motto: 

‘*The Recollection of Quality 

Remains Long After the Price 

is Forgotten.’’—E. C. Simmons. 
Trademark | ‘ 


sim 
eC SIMMONS 






= 


* 
Pr —— — — 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY ( Inc.) 











and meet any requirement of the most exacting work. fi) 
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First Prize 
in the 


\\Fehakeyare]. 


Beauty 
Contest 


is to beawarded by 
photographs alone, 
This contest is being 
held by more than a 
score of great newspapers 
in as many States. Thon- 
sands and thousands of pictures 
are entered. But in picking the 
handsomest woman from each State, 
and in finally selecting the most beau- 
tiful of all, the decisions will be based 
on merely what the photographs show. 
In other words, a really beautiful woman’s 
most winning asset—her clear, fresh, velvety 
skin—cannot be counted at all. 
A fine complexion makes beautiful even the 
woman who is otherwise plainest, 


Pompeian 


Massage Cream 


works wonders in restoring the natural health and beauty of the skin. 
It clears away muddiness and sallowness, smooths out wrinkles and 


it reduces fiabbiness and the double chin. 


It softens skin and muscles, increases the facial blood circulation, and 
Oo = 
S Pompeian 











brings roses to the cheeks. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is not a cosmetic or artificial ‘‘beautifier,’’ but 
a natural aid to natural beauty. It contains no grease and nothing to 
promote growth of hair, nor harm the most delicate skin. No imitation £ 
has the properties of the genuine, and many of the imitations are actu- 


ally harmful. Remember the exact name. S — Mfg. Co. 
A) 3 Prospect St. 
Test it With Sample and Booklet—Sent F p” Cleveland, Obie 
est it Wi ample and booklet— Sent Free & , 
a F Gentlemen: — 
Simply send us your name on a postal and we will send you a liberal sample, => Please send, with- 
together with our istrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable guide tor out cost to me, one 
the proper care of the skin & copy of your book on 
fe prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not o facial massage and a 
accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. If your dealer & hag sample of Pom- 
does not keep it, we will send a so-cent or $1.00 jar of the cream post- »& peian Massage Cream. 
paid on receipt of price. %y 
S . 
POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 3 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio NANO oe seee eee eeeeee scenes . 
Pompeian Massage Soap is a fine toilet soap with the same 
medicinal properties as Pompeian Cream. Sold wherever AdreS8..........sseeseveverececeeee . 


the cream is sold. 


25c. acake; 6GOc. a box of 3 cakes. 




















What Is Nabisco ? 


A Dessert—light, fascinating wafers with a creamy 
center of enticing sweetness. 


A Light Refreshment—blending perfectly with ices 
and beverages—adding to the simplest menu 
a royal touch of elegance and refinement. 
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A Confection—to enjoy when fancy dictates. 


NABISCO 


mean happiness for the little ones, rare enjoyment for 


SUGAR 
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the older ones, and to the casual guest a continued 
welcome. 


| In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 
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Mullins Steel Boats Hunting a Fishing ows : 
t of steel with air ambers in each end like a hey can't sink 














THE W.H MULLINS CO 
119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
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